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‘| have seen several different forms of Mr. Boyle’s 
‘Air-Pump’ Ventilator in actual operation, and have 
much pleasure in testifying to their efficiency.’ — 
LorD KELVIN, 


Boyle's 
arent AT R-PUMP'™ 
VENTILATOR. 


Has DOUBLE the EXTRACTING POWER of Earlier Forms 


Awarded the £50 Prize with Grand Dip!oma 
(only prize offered), at the International Ven- 
tilator Competition, London. Highest Award, 
International Ventilator Competition, Paris, 


Two Gold Medals. 

“Mr. Boyle’s complete success in 
required continuous upward impulse is testified te by 
high authorities."—GOVERNMENT REPORT (Blue Book). 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, 
64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


“Messrs, Robert Boyle and Son, as the founders of the 
profession of Ventilation Engineering, have raised the 
subject to the dignity of a science.”—-REPORT ON THE 
VENTILATION OF THE LONDON CUSTOM HOUSE 


HEATING 


ROSSER & RUSSELL, Ltd. 


(Mayrair 5210) 


87 DUKE STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


securing the 





HYDRAULIC QuickEST 


LIFTS. SERVICE. 


LONDON HYDRAULIC POWER CO. 
HATFIELD STRERT, 8.E.1._ HOP. 4540. 


THE LIFT & HOIST Co. 


Sole Makers of “ Premier” Rolling Shutters. 
108-114, Prince Street, DEPTFORD, S.E. 





WAYGOOD-0TIS [TE TS 


nan 3—54-5, Fetter-lane, E.U.4 (T.N.: Holborn 2001, T.A.: 
Ways ‘ood, Fleet, London”); 62-3, Lionel. street. Birmingham 
mn, Cen. 40 Birmingham. | ra. pravgees, Birmingham ”). 
Works : Works : Falmouth road, London. 


EWART'S 


“EMPEROR” SMOKE CURE 


Cures Smoky Chimneys. 


Catalogue on application. 


EWART & SON, Ltd., Euston Rd., London. 





ELECTRIC LIFTS 


Smith, Major, & Stevens. Ltd. Lonpons 
(late Archibald Smith & Stevens). “ORTHAMPTON. 








“TITAN LIFTS. 


THE TITAN LIFT CO., Ltd., 
20, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. Telenbone— 4687, _HoLporn | BORN 


STEVEN'S us) LIFTS 
A. & P. STEVEN (Pe WOns F) GLASGOW. 


London Office: 10, Charles Street, Blackfriars Road, S.E 
HASKINS 
LIFTS 


for domestic purtoses—hand power. 
Saml. Haskins & Bros., ae = Old St. London, E.C.1. 





MODELS OF WORKS 


BUILDINGS 
ESTATES, etc. 
Executed by JOHN B. THORP, 
98. Gray's Inn Road (next to Holborn Hall), 
Phone Holborn, 1011 LONDON, W.C,1 





ASPHALTE 
WORK 


RAGUS ALTE Co., 








L> 








BXPRESS LIFT CO., LD. 


GREYCOAT STREET WORKS, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


ALL TYPES. 


*Phone: Victoria 6115 (3 lines), 





TREDEG D, BOW, E.3 








‘CONCRETE AND CONSTRUCTIONAL 
ENGINEERING.” 41/6 Monthly. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 2lI/- 
Publishing Office: 4, Catherine Street, W.C.2 





MILD STEEL ROUNDS +or FERRO-CONOCRETE 


= 
~ 





PROMPT DELIVERIES FROM STOCK. 
HELICAL BAR CO., 1, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Ries 


d aX 

















7 
BL RS- 

Victoria 
1940 & 1941, 





PRICE & LOW Ltd., 





Telegrams: FLINTWOOD 
LONDON 


LONDON 
WALL 7753 
(3 lines) 


Telephone: 








49, HACKNEY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.2 





STOREYARD: 
118, HOXTON STREET, 
LONDON, N. 











JAPANESE OAK 


PLAIN AND QUARTERED. 
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Hartley & Sugden, Ltd. 
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Brick 
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Burley, U. Ltd. 
Dennis. aon 
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Leeds lireclay bo. Led 
Moler Fireproof Brick Oo. 
Revesheot pe & Brick Co, Ld 


Smeed, Dean & Oo. Lea. 
Wi R. G. & Oo. 
Young & Son 


BSullders’ Ironmongery — 
Nicholls & Olarke 
O'Brien, Thomas & Oo. 
Younes & Marten Ltd 


Building Contractora— 


& Sons 
Somerville, D .@ & Oo. Lia. 
illiams Howell J, Ltd. 


Cartage Sez Contractors— 


Barley 
Mears, Joseph 


Gaylisn Jonee & Baylies, 1d. 
Haywaris, Ltd. 
Macfarlane, W. & Co. 
Nicholis & ‘Oiarke, Lea. 
Young & Marten, Lid, 


Cement, Lime, Plaster— 

politerr | Mate terial Association 
Burley, 0. Ltd 
Oement Marketing Co 
Greaves, Bull & Takia, Ltd 
Kaye & Uo. Ltd. 
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Super Cement, Ltd. 
Yeung & Son 
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Heatingand Lighting 
Central London f.octrical 
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Nicholis & Olarke Ltd. 
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Young & Marten, | 


Metal Work— 
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Tilley 
PhoraBorough & Oo., Ltd. 


Model Makers— 
Partridge, L. H. 
Thorp, J. B. 
Mosaic Work— 
Brookes, Ltd. 
Ebner. J. F. 
Jackson, Geo F 
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Moore. M.&R 
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London & Midland Motors, Ld 
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Haywards, 
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Nicholls & Olarke, Ltd. 
Young & Marten, 


Stair Treads— 
Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd. 


Staircases, Verandahs, &o. 
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Stone— 
Bath & Portland Stone, Lad. 
~ Johnson, 8. & Son 








Tar ‘all kinds)— 
Woods, Sons & Oo. 
Tar Bollers— 
Phenix Bagineering Oo. E11 
Terra Cotta— 
Dennis, Henry 
Hathern Station and Oo., La. 
Leeds Fireolay Oo. Ltd 
Tiles— 
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Timber— 

Aston Grant & Co . Ltd. 
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Ford, H. J. 

Gliketen & Bon, Ltd. 

Hall, 


Leary, & 8, 0. & Oo. 

Longbotham, J. & Oo, 
Longhurst, EB. Z Sons 
Miilar’s Timber & Trading ('< 
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Priday, 8. 
Venesta, Led. 





Tyres— 


Bergougnan Tyre Oo. 
Duniov Rubber Uo. Ltd. 
Michelin 

North British Rubber Oo. 
Palatine 


Underlining, &c.— 

ngert & Rolfe Ltd. 
McNeill, F. & Oo. Ltd 
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Bayliss. Jones & Bayliss, Ltd. 
Farrow & Jackson 


Wire Screens— 


Duke, Waring. Crisp & Oo. 
Johnson Clapham & Morris,Ld 
Moriarty & (1911) Ltd. 
Parker. Winder & Achure! 


Window Frames & Sashes 
Braby, F. & Co Td, 


Davia, H& 0. & Oo. Caries: Geman 

Haywards Ltd Clark. Hunt. i Go, Ltd. 
Steam brome og Crittall Mftg. Co., Ltd. 
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a Ee ie a Williams & Williams, Led. 
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Preservative— 


Wood 
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A COMPARISON OF IDEALS. 


RCHITECTURAL order forsook our modern cities 

when the professors of the mistress of the arts 

(diminished their regard for the orders of archi- 

,tecture. Those ancient five sisters, almost re- 

t duced in number by meticulous criticism to three, 

or perhaps less, having reigned for two centuries of resur- 

rected existence, were relegated to the limbo of dry-as-dust 

by the victors of the battle of the styles; but the struggle 

terminated without establishing the succession of any 

rule, except that of a blatant architectural liberty, offering 

much lip-service to a doctrine of self-determination and 

rejoicing in freedom from any rigorous imperialism in 
civil architecture. 

The man in a modern street surveying his architectural 
entourage may well be perplexed, if he attempts to find a 
synthesis for the maze of contending ideals and compromises 
that so incoherently shout in his ears. Where and what are 
the sevenfold fountains of inspiration from which these 
current artists draw their “vigour? Upon which ideal 
should insistence be laid? Is any direction discernible in 
their tendency by the public for whom they exist, or by 
their architect creators themselves? For the output of 
a whole architectural epoch cannot be irrational, despite 
its confusion of tongues. 

That a radical change in architectural discipline has 
taken place, in the period between the Regency and the 
accession of George V, is manifested in the present condition 
of twu great London street improvements of the past, 
both of which are now in process of elevational reconstruc- 
tion, namely the Regent-street scheme, extending from 
Langham-place,to St. James’ Park, and in the Moorgate-street 
and King William-street route to London Bridge. Each 
was a characteristic and complete design effecting important 
trafic improvements and achieving a unity of design 
and scale that is fundamental to our respective impressions 
of the City and the West End. After well-nigh a century of 
leasehold existence, a general rebuilding of these thoroughfares 
is in progress. It may be presumed that obligations similar 
to those of the original leases have been or could be re- 
imposed for the attainment of architectural ends without 
undue interference with existing interests or creating new 
hardships, and that if it had been at all recollected, or desired 
by the lessors or lessees, the architectural spirit of harmony 
expressed in their original condition could without difficulty 

ve been perpetuated. — 

It would be invidious and unnecessary to particularise 
buildings in either of these great thoroughfares. The cleverness 
and seriousness of the most recent may be gladly admitted ; 
but, allowing all that ought to be demanded in the name of 
artistic freedom for distinctive treatment and on behalf 
of necessity in dealing with special requirements, the former 


general completeness has already been destroved and with - 
Earnest, though obvious,’ 


it substantial civie harmony. 
criticism of the manifested difference in total quality 
tween the work of the architectural profession of a century 
4g0 and of to-day cannot but value highly the breadth 
and simplicity of the whole scheme of one design for a 
street fagade in the older school; but it will conclude that the 
self-conscious and competitive vigour of the later school is 
insufficiently modified by the larger considerations of disci- 
pline. Upon this the architectural success of a great 
thoroughfare as expressing dignified organisation exists. 
Such a criticism is neither new nor unwelcome; a general 
desire may be discerned’ amongst architects to clean the 


slate or sketching block, and prepare for a solemn. re- 
examination of their fundamental ideals in design. The 
waters of the profession are not at present troubled by the 
disturbance of angelic genius or seriously fluttered by the 
infectious fallacy of a strong tide of fashion; we are at 
present free from both nuisances and wish to think out our 
judgments with a clearer palate than that of our fathers; 
who, with some want of piety,.we are willing to discount at 
quite a bigh rate, though reluctant to extend the depreciation 
to more than two generations. (Opportunity and humour, 
therefore, both coneur for a review and for new resolutions 
and architectural ideals. 

But more than a willingness to consider our ways is 
required ; this is but a preliminary examination. The spirit 
of the architect has long been untamed, he has been long 
accustomed to sniff every breeze of the west and of the 
eastern desert, and is still at heart unsubmissive to a demand 
for self-abnegation in the interest of conformity to his 
neighbour’s type of elevation. The ideal of a total of sym- 
metrical beauty is a dim vision for new cities; at home we can 
only hope to achieve it at the expense of our brother’s 
personal inspiration. The vision is not sufficiently concrete 
or insistent to demand the surrender of our own higher 
sense of beautiful possibilities. 

The school of the English classicists in architecture 
preached and practised an authoritative ideal, capable of a 
pseudo-mathematical demonstration in the proportions 
of the whole and in detail, that gave finality to all study 
and provided a satisfying canon. Training was, therefore, 
academical. The architect was believed because he was as 
definite in his standards of assurance as the modern engineer 
is in his formule. Doubt was heresy; departure from 
authoritative type a misdemeanour. Thus architectural 
order was mere obedience to mechanical inspiration, and the 
attainment of simplicity and breadth was unavoidable. 
Within the limits of a tradition, piously received from the. 
fathers, developed with slow accretions of pedantic learning, 
justifying itself by scholarly reference to antique precedent, 
and yet employing normal sculpture and painting, the work 
of the English traditional school is a whole that contains 
qualities unattainablggto this more froward generation. 

But we hesitate when asked to reproduce the effects 
without possessing a stomach for the causative process, 
We are not content to revive the limitations of a century 
back and deny the stimulus of romance and experiment. The 
problem remains educational. The training of the modern 
architect from youth has been competitive in system. For 
the student, competition—in class designs, in testimonies of 
study, or in excursions into actual building work—has always 
implied victory to courage and adventurousness ; only the 
designs that assert themselves and are distinctive become 
attractive and victorious The rising architect as well as 
the seasoned practitioner alike succeed by artistic push- 
fulness; they are the vigorous athletes racing towards 
originality. In such an atmosphere this unsubdued will to 
the dictation of architectural orders ceases to be a reproach, 
for its moral value is dispelled. 

The problem remains to the teachers in this most 
important architectural sphere of civil practice. The future 
demands a present reflection of the progress of the world in 
construction and its poetic rendering, and this representation 
of our thought should include a perception of those qualities 
of. order-and dignified combination in our street building 
that most rightly belong to civil architecture. 
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NOTES. 


We have received the 
The Aims Memorandum of [ncor- 
of the A.A, poration of the Architect- 

ural Association, and the 
articles seem to include all necessary 
safeguards. It sets forth nine objects, 
and the first one is to take over the 
whole of the assets and liabilities of the 
Architectural Association formed in 
1847. ‘The next one puts in the fore- 
front the study of architecture and the 
founding of a school of architecture, and 
linked with this is the service “as a 
medium of friendly connection between 
the members and others interested in 
the progress ‘of architecture.”* There is 
plenty of work before the Association 
in the various objects set forth, but we 
venture to suggest that the Association 
keep a very insistent regard on that 
part of its outlook which we have 
quoted above. May we not hope that 
in the rooms of the Association we may 
often meet with capable builders and 
craftsmen who will learn something of 
our ambitions and teach us something 
of the conditions under which they have 
to work ? And may we not even hope 
hat, just now and then, a wealthy 
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patron of the arts may be found there 
experiencing the glow of a fine frenzy 
for architectural expression? It was 
suggested to us the other day that it 
would be impossible to think of a 
certain very wealthy patron of archi- 
tecture allowing himself to die before 
he had left one great noble public 
building to carry his memory down the 
ages. ; 





WE give on p. 631 the 

The __ report by Mr. W. E. Riley, 
cone nee F.R.I.B.A., late Superin- 
Churches. tending Architect to the 
L.C.C., which he, as one of 

the architect advisers, submitted to the 
Bishop of London’s Commission which 
recently reported on the City churches 
and recommended the removal of nine- 
teen churches, but retaining the towers 
of seven of them. Mr. Riley’s conclu- 
sions are of interest and value, and were 
arrived at after a visit to every church 
on the list of forty-nine which he was 
asked to classify. In Class 1, “‘ Those 
churches which on _ architectural 
grounds must be retained,” he places 
thirty-three ;* in Class 2, ‘ Those 
which, though not equal to Class 1, are 
such that removal could not be justi- 
fied,”’ are nine; and in Class 3, “‘ Those 








A Drawing by the late Alick Horsnell. 
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which on architectural grounds might 
be removed,” are seven—St. Botolph 
Aldersgate-street ; St. Botolph, Aldgate 
(church, and not the tower and steeple) ; 
All Hallows, London Wall (ditto) ; §; 
Dunstan-in-the-East (ditto) ; St. Bar. 
tholomew-the-Less; St. Katherine 
Coleman, and St. Alphage, London 
Wall (ditto). Mr. Riley’s classification 
should be read in conjunction with his 
report; which, though we do not ep. 
tirely agree with some of his observa- 
tious, is on right lines. As he says: 
“The question is a relative one, and 
placing a building of historical irterest 
in Class 3 must not be taken as a con- 
demnation of the building, or subscrib- 
ing to the necessity of removing it. 
There are always features, fittings and 
portions of these buildings which tend 
to strengthen one’s reluctance , to 
condemn buildings to destruction.” 


As one prominent site after 
The Wer another in London becomes 


Memorial jocupied by new wat 
in Sloane- ‘al bl 
square, memorials, we are able to 


form, in the light of facts 
rather than of hopes, some idea of the 
general level of the conception that they 
possess, and of the kind of attainment 


[From the Exhibition at the Architectural Association. ] 
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War Memorial at Dorchester. 
Designed by Mr. Tuomas Harpy, O.M., Hon. Fellow, R.I.B.A. 


shown in them. There was in the 
minds of some of us a hope that in such 
circumstances these war memorials 
would have called forth some deeper 
expression, some more eloquent witness, 
of these unparalleled years of suffering, 
and that the arts would have recorded 
something more intimate than the 
formal statement of them in merely 
conventional ways. Yet it can hardly 
be said that this is the case. Very 
eminent professional persons have been 
employed in producing quite a number 
of these memorials, which yet leave us 
cold—so little thought, so little of the 
artist, enters into them. It would 
appear as though we had in these days 
of reconstruction to reconsider our atti- 
tude, and seek through some other 
means for the unfolding of beauty. Per- 
haps some sculptor ignotus, or youth- 
ful protagonist, would offer us more 
assurance of results, more hope of spon- 
taneous self-expression. So that it is 
with a sort of resignation that we look 
at the war memorial cross recently 
erected in Sloane-square, a copy of the 


cross erected in France. When we 
think of the opportunity which such a 
site presented, and of the conventionality 
of the cross in design and treatment, it 
seems as though we must begin to look 
for strength out of “ babes and suck- 
lings,” in the belief that art has to be 
re-founded altogether in ways separated 
from the ordinary channels, and that 
the rude, half-articulate passion of raw 
but gifted youth is a greater security 
for art—that the untried ways must 
be entered, since those tried and 
endorsed: by official and social recog- 
nition have failed us all so badly. 





THE announcement that 
—_ Morley’s Hotel is to be 
Po a converted into South 


African Government offices 
will be received with mixed feelings 
by those who desire a free development 
for London. Some authority ought to 
be able to impose conditions on all 
building projects round Trafalgar- 
square which would secure the dignity 
and breadth which such a fine open 


o 
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space in the heart of London demands 
The Westminster City Council is inter- 
ested to see an increase in rateable 
values accruing. from new building 
projects, but has it any definite aims 
towards the creaiion of a really fine 
place out of the latent possibilities of 
Trafalgar-square ? We can hardly say 
that “‘ hope springs eternal ” when we 
remember the deadlock which preven- 
ted an adequate opening into the 
Mall, or the utterly inadequate and 
characterless corners to the Northum- 
berland-avenue. 





THe number of bricks 
Bri The which a bricklayer ought 
ricklayer's , ° 
Output. *° lay in a day has given 
rise to much discussion, 
and has been variously stated as from 
360 to six or seven hundred and even 
more; but we have never heard it 
even suggested that 360 could be laid 
in an hour. Major Pells, in his article 
on p. 642 on “ The Only Way,” not 
only tells us this, but proceeds to show 
how it can bedone. We have no doubt 
that a much greater output than we 
are accustomed to is possible by the 
methods described, but by any method 
an output of six a minute is likely to 
stagger British builders, accustomed 
as they are to the other extreme. 


ArcuiTEcTs will welcome the 
A Memorial kind offices of Mr. Thomas 
Mr. A. an Hardy in designing a simple 
Hardy,O.M. memorial panel to be erected 

at the Dorchester Post Office, 
which will help to remind us that the 
distinguished novelist began life as an 
architect. It is indeed difficult Zto 
think of him achieving parallel fame as 
an architect, but who shall say? The 
panel we illustrate is of statuary marble 
and measures 2 ft. 6in. by 1 ft. 3in, 
The work was executed by Messrs. 
Grassby & Sons, of Dorchester. 





. A Decorative Drawing by the late Edgar Wilson. 


. 


From the Twenty-One Gallery. 


(See p. 628.) © 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The University of Louvain. 


It is reported that Mr. Whitney Warren, an 
American architect, has been appointed by the 
Belgian officials to carry out the rebuilding of 
the University of Louvain, which was destroyed 
during the war. 


A London Regimental War Memorial. 


It is proposed to erect a memorial in the wall 
of the Headquarters of the Regiment, at Ber- 
mondsey, to the members of the 22nd London 
Regiment who fell in the war. The total cost is 
estimated at £2,000. 


Unification of the Profession. 


The first meeting of the Unification Sub-Com- 
mittee will be held on Tuesday, December 14, at 
3 p.m. The members of the Committee will be 
entertained at lunch by the Chairman, Mr. John 
W. Simpson, P.R.1.B.A., at the Devonshire Club. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 


Inaugurating meetings of the three recently- 
founded London Branches will be held at 
the Surveyors’ Institution at 4.45 p.m. 
on the following dates: —- North - Western 
Branch, Tuesday, December 7 ; South-Western 
Branch, Wednesday, December 8; Eastern 
Branch, Thursday, December 9. The con- 
stitution, organisation, and responsibilities of 
County Branches will be explained to those 
attending, and the officers for the year will 
be elected. Mr. Alexander Goddard, C.B.E., 
Secretary of the Institution, has been appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries to 
be a member of the Council of Agriculture for 
England, which is now being set up under the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Act, 1919. 


Regional Survey Studies in Schools. 


At a meeting of representative managers of 
London elementary schools last week, Lord 
Lytton explained a scheme he had formulated 
for the teaching of pupils in elementary schools 
on subjects relating to local history and con- 
ditions. The central idea of the scheme, he said, 
lay in the constituting of the school as the 





“* regional museum ” of the locality in which it 
was situated, and the encouragement amongst 
the children to take an interest in the collections, 
which would relate to the natural features, 
public services, buildings, historical records, &c., 
of the neighbourhood. 


The College of Estate Management. 


At a meeting of the College of Estate Manage- 
ment last week, Sir William Wells stated that 
the work of adapting the new premises in Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields would be begun directly after 
Christmas. He hoped the College would be 
opened in April next, and that within a year 
there would be 1,000 students. The London 
County Council had offered the use of an open 
space near the site of the College for instruction 
in the use of surveying instruments, and the 
Forestry Commission had offered to provide 
facilities for the study of forestry in the Forest of 
Dean. . 


Examinations in Art. 


The Examiners’ Reports dealing with the 
Examinations in Art, held in May and June 
last under Rule 110 of the Board of Education, 
and under Rule 109 dealing with the Examina- 
tion on the “Principles of Teaching and 
School Management,” held in July last, have 
now been issued. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 2d. net.) The Report on archi- 
tectural drawing states: “In the exercises 
this year, mechanical drawing was less in 
evidence than in the past, and good marks were 
given to some dozen candidates who had evi- 
dently obtained knowledge of the proportions 
and effects of columnar architecture by the 
direct practice of drawing from buildings. 
Still, a memorised version of a school exercise 
was too often made the chief exercise; and 
though the sketches of detail asked for were 
given with some observation of the projections 
and shadow values, far too many of the students’ 
drawings discovered by their false perspective 
that but little drawing of architecture in the 
round had been practised.” 


Pilaster by Pietro Lombardo-in S$. Maria dei Miracoli, Venice. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Marlborough College. 


The premiums in the Marlborough College 
War Memorial Competition have been placed 
as follows :— 

First.—Mr. W. G. Newton. 

Second.—Mr. Frank B. Dunkerley. 

Third.—Mr. Maurice E. Webb. 


Mr. John W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., was the 
assessor. The first premiated design is 
illustrated in this issue. 


Llandudno. 


The ban of the R.I.B.A. has now been 
removed from the Llandudno War Memorial 
Competition, and the sending-in date has been 
extended. 


Frodsham. 


The assessor’s award in the Frodsham War 
‘Memorial Competition was as follows :— 

First.—Mr. F. J. Barnish, Golden-square, 
Warrington. 

Second.—Mr. W. A. Funnell, 23, Limes-road, 
Croydon. 

Third.—Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, Ltd., 
Kennington, London, 8.E. 


Portsmouth. 


For THE War Memorimt Commirrer.— 
Designs for a monument, to cost £10,000. 
Sending-in day December 6. (See our issue 
for November 19). 


**Qwen Jones ’’ Prizes. 


The Council of the Royal Society of Arts 
offers six prizes for book production and orna- 
ment, ornamental leatherwork, metalwork, wall- 
papers and textiles. Sending-in day, June 25, 
1921. (See our issue for November 26.) 


The Society of Architects. 


The following prizes are offered by the Society 
of Architects for competition during the session 
1920-21 :—{1) The Victory Scholarship, value 
£100 and Gold Medal, Architectural design. 
Open to British subjects under 35 years of age. 
Entries close May 1. (2) The Travelling 
Studentship, value £50 and the Silver Medal. 
Architectural degign. Restricted to Licentiates 
and Students of the Society. Entries close 
May 1. (3) The Architectural Scholarship, 
value £15. Measured drawings. Restricted to 
Licentiates and Students of the Society. Entries 
to be made between January 1 and September 1. 
(4) The Trehearne-Norman Prizé, value £5. 
Thesis on a subject connected with “ Archi- 
tectural Practice.” (5) Quarterly Competitions. 
Restricted to Licentiates and Students of the 
Society :—(a) First Quarter. November 1 to 
January 31. Architectural design. Prizes 
value £6 6s. and £44s. Entries close January |. 
(6) Second Quarter. February 1 to April 30. 
Thesis on “‘ Modern Methods of Building Con- 
struction.” Prizes value £6 6s. and £4 4s. 
Entries close April 1. (c) Third Quarter. May 
1 to July 31. Architectural sketches made 
during the previous nine months. Prizes value 
£6 ,63. and 4£4 4s, Entries close July |. 
(2d) Fourth Quarter. August 1 to October 31. 
Measured drawings. Prizes value £6 6s. and 
£4 4s, Entries close October 1. 


Other Competitions. 


The following competitions are also still 
open :—Public House Competition (sending-in 
day January 31); Lockerbie War Memorial, 
January 31; East Ham Hospital, February 25; 
Royal Engineers’ Memorial, March 17. 


atin 





The Improvement of London. 


A paper on “ The Improvement of London— 
The Slums of Inner London and the Housing 
Problem ” will be read before the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 16, at 8 p.m., by Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, 
Past-President of the Institute. ° 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Architectural Competitions. 


Sir, am very interested in the various 
ints touched upon by Mr. Errington, the 
ent of the Northern A.A., in his address, 


po 


resid 
md particularly in the resolutions passed by 
that body and forwarded to the R.J.B.A. in 
regard to architectural competitions. 


[ think the attitude of the R.I.B.A. on this 
ion is wrong, and in my view the important 


t 
aint raised by the Northern A.A. could be 
solved at once by the. immediate issue by the 


R.LB.A. and its allied societies, in agreement 
with the Society of Architects, of a Standing 
Order or By-law prohibiting members of any of 
these bodies from entering for any architectural 
competition unless the conditions are advertised 
by the promoters as having been approved by 
a joint committee of the bodies concerned, and 
that the conditions themselves contain a note 


to that effect. 

If all the local authorities in the kingdom were 
notified of such an agreement amongst archi- 
tectural bodies, and a notification permanently 
advertised in the professional Press, the pro- 
moters of competitions would quickly come into 
line, and architects would be in no doubt as to 
whether or not they might apply for particulars 
and enter for the competitions. It would also 
mean that promoters of competitions would 
approach the joint committee in the early stages, 
and the whole matter would be put on a proper 
footing from the outset. ; ; 

It is typical of the Institute that it should 
have replied to the effect that, as it was not the 
only body concerned, it could not do anything 
in the matter and that if all bodies were merged 
under one head it might be possible to do 
something. The Memorandum signed by the 
R.LB.A. and the Society of Architects is all 
right so far as it goes, but I believe that my 
suggestion, which I have reason to know meets 
with approval by a number of well-known 
architects, would attain the object which the 
Northern A.A. has in view. 

I am out to get things done, and it is no use 
putting off these questions pending the settle- 
ment of a matter which will, under the most 
favourable circumstances, take so long to settle 
that in the meantime questions which ought to 
be dealt with now will reach that stage when it 
is impossible to deal with them. 

C. McArtHur BUTLER, 
Secretary, Society of Architects. 





Sm,—I noticed in your last issue that the 
R.LB.A. were considering the desirability of 
amending competition conditions, but there is 
an item I would suggest has been overlooked and 
needs special attention. 

It is a marvellous thing that for so many 
years architects should have been willing to 
give their services without payment, until 
it has become a fully recognised custom to 
supply a full set of finished working drawings 
in competition for public and other buildings, 
for a 100 to 1 chance of being paid something 
for their services. Surely the time has arrived 
for protecting professional men from such unjust. 
illiberal treatment. 

It ought to be sufficient to supply pencil 
drawings of a ground floor and elevation in a 
preliminary competition to prove competency 
for the work, and from such to select six com- 
petitors to supply the customary drawings—the 

t being selected for the work, the second two 
to be paid premiums, and the remainder their 
out-of-pocket expenses. 

Frep«. Nespirr Kemp. 





“The Only Way.’’ 

Sir,_With much that has been written in 
the interesting articles by Major Pells those of 
us who have been engaged in costing systems 
are in agreement. It is certain that the system 
must be specially made for building, and that an 
ordina? factory system is little or no use. At 


the same time, further details of carrying out 
Major Pells’ suggestions are necessary if con- 
tractors are to be tempted to put them into 
practice. 

We should like to know, in detail, how these 
costs are to be kept, and the staff required to 
‘keep them. Also, who will be responsible for 
the accuracy of the information? How will 
items be kept under the headings given in the 
quantities, both as-to time and material ? 
In plastering, for instance, when the operative 
turns from the plain face to narrow widths in 
reveals and soffits to angles, etc., who will 
apportion time and materials? Again, as 
to overhead charges, how will scaffolding be 
apportioned? Will the cost be spread over all 
trades using it, or over the whole contract? If 
the former, will it be in proportion to value of 
work, bulk, or weight of material, or by “ man 
hours’’? What, also, of foremen, stores, 
haulage, and other overhead charges? If 
apportioning is done to any large extent, instead 
of actual costing, it surely lessens the value of 
the costs kept. 

The suggestion of a planning office with 
planning foreman looks like “saving at the 
spigot and wasting at the bunghole,” and is a 
very elaborate way of preventing a workman 
“waiting for instructions.” Where are the 
trade foremen on a job where the men have so 
to wait ? 

Experience of recent planning and costing 
causes me to wonder whether with a good 
average foreman—not a super-man—with all 
drawings kept ahead of requirements, well 
supplied with materials and plant, and left to 
deal with labour, the job will not compare 
satisfactorily with all fancy methods, both in 
speed and economy. 
. ee F. N. _ 





Pisé-de-Terre. 
Stmr,—My attention has been drawn to your 
paragraph on “The Failure of Pisé-de-Terre 
in Germany.” The picture described by the 


Orlitz Gazette is certainly a dismal one, and, 


given unsuitable conditions and incompetence 
either in supervision or execution, such failures 
are not only possible but probable. That 
Germany, however, has made gn earlier and 
more successful trial of this method of building 
is proved by the following extract from an 
article, entitled ‘“ Pisé in Berlin a Century 
Ago,” which appears in the Spectator for 
November 20 :— 

“ Prussia, after long years of war, found that 
her growing population needed more houses ; 
while materials were so dear and builders’ 
wages so high as to deter capitalists from 
erecting houses. Various cheap methods of 
building were advocated—wooden houses erected 
in sections, houses of inferior bricks, houses 
of what may be called ‘ wattle and daub,’ with 
brick corners and timber framework. Herr 
Sachs, viewing these methods with an expert 
eye, saw their disadvantages, and resolved to 
experiment with the still older and cheaper 
method ‘which the French call pisé,’ and 
which ‘ had been employed for many centuries 
in Southern France.’ A landowner at Weis- 
sensee, near Berlin, took an interest in the 
matter. Herr Sachs was commissioned in 1821 
to build a sexton’s house and a school-house at 
Weissensee, and completed the work, despite 
the heavy autumn rains, with so much success as 
to attract the attention of the Government. 
He was ordered to build a large storehouse in 
pisé in the barrack-yard of the Emperor Alex- 
ander Grenadiers. The storehouse was to be 
400 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, and 10 ft. high. His 
unskilled workmen were drawn from the regi- 
ment; he employed a carpenter to make the 
shuttering and a mason’s labourer to supervise 
the construction: Of .the.walls.. The pisé work 
was done by twenty men in eight weeks. 
‘The loam was still in the ground in July; 
towards the end of September the walls were 
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finished.’ The cost of the walls worked out at 
about a quarter of the cost of brick walls. Ina 
rural district, he thought, the cost might have 
been still less.” 

Further, Herr Sachs goes so far as to state 
that “theré seems to be no doubt that this 
method of building will soon be generally 
adopted and will prevail above all in the rural 
districts, for it has everything in its favour 
and there is nothing to be said against it.” 
Still, the time has passed when we need look to 
Germany for the highest possible degree of 
efficiency in all branches of industry; and in 
this matter of pisé building the greatest enter- 
prise and most excellent results, outside our 
own country, are in fact to be found in the 
devastated areas of France and Belgium. 
At Ypres, for instance, a score or so of pisé 
houses rising above the ruins have more than 
fulfilled the hopes of those responsible for their 
erection. Again, with reference to some pisé 
houses built at Brussels by the Belgian branch 
of Messrs. Cubitts, I have just received the 
following report: “It may interest you to 
know that during the last fortnight a number of 
Belgian State building inspectors, official archi- 
tects and engineers, have visited the houses 
at Brussels, with the result that one and all 
are enthusiastic with the system and desire to 
adopt it. The Ministry of Public Works have 
appointed a special committee of experts 
to watch the work and make a report for the 
end of the year.” I may add that Messrs. 
Cubitts most cordially invite those interested 
to inspect the pisé houses erected by their 
improved process at Ypres and elsewhere, and 
would be only too glad at any time to give a 
demonstration of their methods. 

The satisfactory results obtained in England 
from this method of building are, of course, 
well known; and an additional testimony to 
its value is afforded by the recent experiments 
of the Board of Agriculture at Amesbury, 
upon which an authoritative article appears in 
Country Life for November 20. The following 
extract may be of interest to your readers :— 
“ The work carried out at Amesbury leads one 
to believe that where pisé is economically 
possible—that is, when suitable earth for 
ramming exists on or near the building site, 
and when the limitations as to period for work- 
ing and scope of design are recognised—there 
is great hope in this method. The saving in 
transport charges, the cleanliness of the work, 
and the absence of costly and annoying waits 
for delivery of material, are all very strong 
points in its favour.” 

Croven Wii.iaMs-E.11s. 


[*,.* The subject was dealt with by Mr. 
Williams-Ellis in a lecture at Carpenters’ Hall 
last week, reported on p. 644—Ep. | 





THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECT- 


URAL SOCIETY. 
“The Character of Modern Architecture.’’ 


At a meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, last week, Prof. C. H. Reilly (Professor 
of Architecture, School of Architecture, Liver- 
pool University), delivered an address on 
‘“'The Character of Modern Architecture,” in 
the course of which he said during the past 
fifty years there had been an excess of indivi- 
duality. It was a great relief to see in the 
housing schemes that the influence of more 
sober men was, on the whole, prevailing. The 
work showed a return to tradition instead of a 
violent break from it. But, after all, architec- 
ture was affected from the top, not from the 
bottom, and the trend was determined by 
monumental buildings, not by cottages. The 
lecturer gave a critical survey of |.iverpool 
buildings, especially referring to the three big 
blocks. at. the Pier Head. He expressed the 
opinion that, in the absence of tradition, 
the individualism for which architects were 
now suffering could only be restrained by 
training. 
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BRITISH AND FRENCH 


ARCHITECTS. 


Tue following is an abstract of the address 
delivered by Mr. John W. Simpson, Presidenr 
R.I.B.A., on ‘“ The Relations between British 
and French Architects,” at the recent Con- 
ference on Architectural Education in Paris. 
Some of the other papers were given in our 
issue for November 19 :— 

There were, he said, many aspects of the 
question of the relations between French 
and British architects—financia!, commercial, 
foreign and national relations, distant and 
cordial relations, world-wide relations, .and 
social intercourse. For them, as _ artists, 
however, the word seemed to him to indicate a 
brotherhood—the cordial relations which united 
members of one large family by their enthusi- 
astic pursuit of a common aim, the advancement 
and ennoblement of architecture. 

The relations between the architects of two 
civilised and friendly nations might be grouped 
under two heads: (1) the sympathy of a confra- 
ternity bound together by a common cause, and 
(2) the personal friendship between architects of 
different nationality. A necessary condition 
was the mutual understanding between repre- 
sentatives of the respective countries, without 
which they could, obviously, neither understand 
nor appreciate each other ; further, they must 
share a logical education derived from the study 
of the historical sources of their art, informing 
their ideas with the same ideals of duty. Lastly, 
a spirit of emulation, inspiring all with those 
dreams of beauty which, captured in the 
fleeting passage and imprisoned in _ stone, 
become immortal architecture. Their present 
relations were excellent ; but they were lament- 
ably insufficient. Visits were few and far 
between : there were few British architects who 
numbered among their personal friends half a 
dozen of their French colleagues, and he would 
be surprised to hear that French friendships of 
the same nature were more extended. 

Why was it they did not know each other 
better! Was the journey an obstacle? Paris 
was really quite near London, and crowds of 
tourists constantly passed from one side of the 
Channel to the other. Was the obstacle the 
difference in their languages. Surely that 
could not be so ; artists had a common language 
wherein all could express themselves, The 
truth, he was ashamed to confess, was that 
occupied as they all were in completing their 
architectural education, absorbed entirely in 
their professional interests, they came to study 
French works without giving a thought to their 
authors, without giving them their cordial 
congratulations and thus acquitting their 
debt for the pleasure and instruction which 
they owed them. That should all cease ; 
egoism was incompatible with comradeship. 

Friendly relations counted for much in the 
matter of education. They led to a critical 
comparison of methods, works and ambitions. 
To establish intimate and useful international 
relations they must be prepared to travel. 
In his admirable book on “The Archi- 
tect and His Profession,” Monsieur Louvet 
laid particular stress on the importance 
of travel as a means of forming the 
character of the young architect, and what 
he said of the architectural student applied with 
equal force to the architect in practice—they were 
all students of architecture. He could not leave 
the subject of travel without referring to the 

generosity of their: eminent confrére of the 
Académie des Beaux Arts, Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild, who had recently given a mansion 
in London for French students of all ages. 
Thanks to him they could pay a visit to England 
and make themselves acquainted with the great 
museums, art galleries, and monuments, and he 
hoped also with English architects, without 
having to worry to find a suitable lodging. 
French visitors would ever find the warmest and 
most cordial welcome from their British com- 
rades, who were not altogether without hope that 


they might find a generous patron who would 
provide similar facilities for British students in 
Paris. 

Until the beginning of the war there existed 
—there still existed perhaps in name—an Inter- 
national Committee of Architects which pro- 
vided architects of different countries with a 
means of meeting one another. In this Com- 
mittee they worked together on various ques- 
tions of common interest—congresses, architec- 
tural copyright, international competitions, &c 
—and the meetings always terminated in a small 
informal dinner party where they got to know 
one another. He doubted whether it would be 
possible to re-establish that Committee except 
on a very limited scale, which was greatly to be 
regretted, as it might have been developed into 
a central council for architects. He thought he 
did not exaggerate in saying that the essential 
feature of that now defunct Committee was 
Franco-British friendship ; in fact, he did not 
recollect a single occasion on which there was any 
divergence in the views of the French and 
British members. Being always united, it was 
easy for them to influence decisions in accordance 
with their views. 

It was an obvious necessity that they should 
unite. Union made for strength as much in 
architectural matters as in political questions, 
and he hoped they would not separate until they 
had taken some definite action as a result of that 
meeting. He would like to propose that they 
should found a Union of French and British 
Architects. The special mission of that body 
would be the examination of questions of 
common interest, and the organisation of visits 
to schools and buildings under the personal 
guidance of their architects. The necessary con- 
dition of membership should be that members 
should be admitted on the personal recom- 
mendation of a colleague in the other country. 
If the idea appealed to them, he would like to 
have the pleasure of proposing as the first 
member and President of the Franco-British 
Union of Architects, his esteemed friend and 
colleague, Albert Louvet. 
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Design for Village Sign. 
By Mr. C. W. FENTON, 


{Awarded £50 premium in the recent Village 
Signs Competition.] 
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EXHIBITION NOTES. 


The Leicester Galleries. 


We may note much of the possibilities of 
etching in the fine collection of 169 subjects 
at the Leicester Galleries. The most diverse 
handling may be studied with a great wes|th of 
technical accomplishment from the greatest 
delicacy of the etched line to the richest depths 
of shade tones. That the moderns can do 
something worth while may be seen in the 
delicate charm of light and breadth in 139 
and 136, by Anthony Raines-Barker: the 
sensitive touch in 122, by Claude Shepperson ; 

. and the refined charm of Kay Nielsen’s 125, 
Zorn died in August last, and there are nearly 
fifty of his etchings here, forming a timely 
presentment of the style which he made his own 
and which suggests that the last word has by 
no means been said in this charming art, 
Zorn’s wonderful rendering of light redeems to 
some extent the character of his subjects, 
where nude figures pose somewhat aggressively, 
His portraits are convincing and often have 
much dignity. His variety of treatment is 
great, as may be seen in Nos. 1, 2, 10, 14, 24 
and 27; the last-named, of “‘ Anatole France,” 
is a most admirable piece of work. Amongst 
our moderns must not be overlooked the delight- 
ful “Hawes Farm” (163), by F. L. Griggs; 
the “ Admiralty Arch” (162), by Malcolm 
Osborne ; Sir Frank Short’s “‘ Mounikendam ” 
(100); Frank Brangwyn’s ‘“ Canal Hesdin” ; 
McBey’s “ Rainy Day in Wales”; and D. Y. 
Cameron’s “ Arran Peaks.” We cannot do 
justice to the variety and interest of the exhibi- 
tion, of which much might be said. The delight- 
ful prints by J. L. Forain (60 and 78) show 
what delicacy and freedom of handling can 
accomplish in the hands of a master; but it 
is given to few to rise superior to the defects 
of their good qualities, and we must all feel that 
the Whistlers and Seymour Hadens we see 
here, the prints by Forain, Lepere, Besnard, 
Larsson, Rodin, Strang, Legros, Zorn, Cameron, 
Steinlen, and others old and new, all contain 
a something of individual temperament which 
would seldom or never be combined in the 
successive work of any one artist. Bearing in 
mind all this variety of feeling and out!ook, are 
we not justified in a hope of future achievement 
which will touch us with fresh charm and interest 
in the future? And even the grim vigour of a 
Strang and the delicate touch of a Forain may 
come to us with a new vision in the hands of 
coming etchers. 

In the paintings of C. Maresco Pearce it is 
not easy to find much satisfaction, and yet ° 
there is in them an originality of handling not 
without its value. Though we may not have 
been able to see his “ Piccadilly Circus” as 
he shows it amongst his paintings at the Leicester 
Galleries, we look upon it as a good decorative 
picture, for its clever intermingling of soft 
shade amongst his bright colours gives 4 
repose and breadth which are wanting in nearly 
all his work. One is inclined to wonder why, if 
“The Bookshop” ever looked like that, it 
was worth painting it so. There is evidently 
room for all sorts of pictures in our London 
galleries if we judge from the variety of attain- 
ment shown in another exhibition in this gallery. 


The Twenty-One Gallery. 


The late Edgar Wilson was well known to the 
public by his many charming little head and 
tail pieces in various publications. He has 
left behind him a considerable number of very 
interesting drawings, and during January many 
of these will be on view at the Twenty-One 
Gallery. He was a capable etcher, and his colour 
work is often very delightful. He has a picture 
of a dull London street in murky fog and snow, 
which makes one almost marvel that a scene 
which is so utterly depressing in reality can be 
made so excellent a coloured picture. a 

We give a little sketch (p. 625) of one 0! his 
typical decorative pieces, and hcpe when the 
Exhibition is open in January to refer to his 
work again. He edited the Butterfly in 1893. 
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FRENCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


Ox Monday last. Mr. W. H. Ward, M.A., 
PS.A., F.R.I.B.A., delivered a public lecture 
at the Bartlett School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity College, Gower-street, W.C. 1, on “ French 
Architecture of the Renaissance,” illustrated 
with a large number of lantern slides. 


In the course of his address the lecturer said 
French Renaissance architecture was especially 
interesting for three reasons: (1) Because it 
was essentially national; (2) because it was 
essentially homogeneous and continuous; and 
(3) because its variations closely reflected 
political and social conditions. Almost all 
French architecture since 1500 was Renaissance 
architecture. There were three main periods: 
from 1500 to 1660 was a period of growth and 
development ; from 1660 to 1815 was a period 
of maturity, and from 1815 to the present day, 
aperiod into which various other elements came, 
might be described as a period of conflict and 
readjustment. The period of growth was 
fascinating and full of charm, the period of 
maturity was less popular but was of much more 
use to modern architects, because the conditions 
were more similar ; the more modern period was 
perhaps too near our own time to be seen in its 
proper perspective. About 1660 the French 
State had reached the climax of its development. 
A centralised monarchy had been achieved, and 
all independence was repressed. There was, on 
the other hand, a great brilliance of foreign 
policy and of Court functions, and this was 
reflected in literature and the arts, which were 
utilised by Louis XTV to give extra glamour to 
his Government. All those things—the State, 
literature, the arts, social life—had reached 
maturity, and the tentative phases were over. 


When the nobles were deprived of their 
power in the State and were only allowed two 
alternatives—a military career or a career at 
Court—they were able to set up a standard of 
urbanity which became the standard not only 
of France but of all Europe. In the sixteenth 
century the influence of the classics of Italy and 
of the Low Countries had all been followed. 
There had been no great school of French 
painting of equal importance to those of Italy 
and Flanders, and there were but few great 
sculptors. But at the period of the middle of 
the seventeenth century there. was a large 
number of very fine sculptors, and painting had 
reached its great classical period. In architecture 
that course of development was very striking. 
In the sixteenth century the influence of the 
classics in Italy had been grafted on to the strong 
and vigorous native stock ; the graft had taken 
and the sap was flowing and by the middle of 
the seventeenth century was bearing rich and 
ripe fruit. At first this was shown by playful- 
ness and refinement, but towards the end of the 
period it showed signs of massiveness and 
became coarser, although a certain monumen- 
tality was associated with it. But in all these 
periods there was some provinciality. 


_ French architecture of the mature period was 
independent of foreign influence; it was self- 
sufficient in itself and was a national style. 
There was a series of great architects and 
decorators—F. Mansart, L. Le Vau, Perrault, 
J. H. Mensart, Le Brun—in full activity. Their 
work was no longer a provincial variety of 
Italian, but was the main stream of influence 
In Europe. In all domains maturity and 
nation: lity had been reached and a style formed. 
The middle of the reign of Louis XIV was the 
apogee of success and splendour. The whole 
national life of the country was conceritrated 
in the palaces of the Court, and it was the task 
of arc} ‘tecture to represent stateliness, pomp, 
and the irresistible power of the great monarch. 
It was he age of palaces and public buildings. 

© style of architecture then formed, fully 
mature and able to express all requirements, 
maintained itself in all essentials until 1815. 

1s was brought about by several causes; for 
one thing there was the fact that it was mature, 
and there were also its association with the 


Government and the nobles, the influence of the 
Academy and the schools, and the way in which 
architecture was practised by generations of the 
same family, who handed on their traditions 
from father to son. This architecture, on the 
whole, was continuous and unchanged, and 
could be adapted to the varying requirements 
by changes in detail, especially in decoration. 
The last 25 years of the reign of Louis XIV were, 
on the whole, a period of failure. The splendour 
and success of the earlier years had to be paid 
for, resulting in repression, over-taxation, 
sacrifice and bloodshed. Architecture suffered 
in the same way. It was too uniformly 
pompous, lacking in imagination, charm, 
human interest and intimacy—it was a Court 
architecture. 

On the death of Louis XIV the nobles 
emancipated themselves from all the restraint 
which had been imposed upon them, and 
largely forsook the Court. They went to live 
in Paris rather than Versailles, and instead of 
the great halls and galleries they sought 
privacy, and small houses in town and country. 
In architecture there was a breaking away 
from formal character in design, and a revival 
of Baroque in its daintier forms. There was 
a movement in the direction of smaller and 
more comfortable residences. There was a 
revival of all that was barred under pompous 
absolutism. There was an abandonment of 
straight, and especially horizontal, lines, and a 
greater emphasis of vertical lines. There was 
a tendency to break into cornices with decora- 
tion, and the rooms frequently had rounded 
corners. Decoration was largely composed of 
flowing curves, scrolls, “ rocailles,”” palms and 
other naturalesque ornament. 

In the reign of Louis XVI there was a puristic 
reaction, chiefly caused by a revival of interest 
in classical studies, discoveries of ancient archi- 
tecture in Pompeii and Greece, and the teaching 
of Rousseau, who advocated a return to the 
simple life. Under these circumstances, the 
licence of Rococo became associated with what 
was corrupt, and the result was a return to 
pure architectural and geometrical forms, 
classical precedents and straight lines. In 
decoration Pompeian types and natural forms 
simply conventionalised were used, and in 
architecture there was a quieter and purer 
detail and ornament, more strictly classical 
forms, the abandonment of curves on plan, 
and a return to the Louis XTV manner, but 
with less pomp and with a greater adaptability 
to varied uses. 

The Revolution was not at first subversive 
of classical tradition, but rather intensified it ; 
it altered the tradition and way of using 
classical forms; copying was substituted for 
assimilation, and whole features, even whole 
buildings, were reproduced. Anything for 
which no precedent existed was rejected, 
regardless of the climatic or social requirements. 
The process of disintegration was somewhat 
hastened by the destruction of the Academy, 
and the disappearance of the nobility. For- 
tunately, there were at hand two architects 
of excellent taste—Percier and Fontaine—who 
had studied in Italy, and especially in Rome, 
and who re-created a style of decoration, which 
was brought into use under the Court of 
Napoleon. That style of decoration was very 
similar to that at the time of Louis XVI, but had 
not quite the same charm; it was somewhat 
more formal, stiff and mechanical, and occasion- 
ally niggling in detail. 
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A Dickens Memorial. 


No. 13, Johnson-street, Somers Town, known 
as Copperfield House, in which Charles Dickens 
spent his boyhood, is to be saved from the demo- 
lition threatened under a large building scheme. 
It is proposed to turn the house into a children’s 
library, at an estimated cost of £20,000. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Proceedings of the Council. 

Tae Boritprxe Trapes’ PartrAMENT.—-The 
Council has appointed Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, Vice- 
President, and Mr. James S. Gibson, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse and Major Harry Barnes, M.P., 
Members of Council, to represent the Royal Insti- 
tute in the Building Trades’ Parliament, the 
new constitution of which has been approved. 

THe Mrxtstry oF HEALTH AND ARCHITECTS’ 
Freres ror Hovustne.—On the recommendation 
of the Practice Committee, the Council has 
addressed the Ministry of Health, drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that certain local authorities are 
putting pressure on architects with a view to 
arranging with them a rate of remuneration less 
than that of the scale agreed for housing work 
between the Ministry and the Institute, and 
calling upon the Ministry to maintain the agreed 
scale and resist any contrary action on the part 
of local authorities. 

Tue Mryistry or HEALTH AND THE STOPPAGE 
or Buriprxe.—Qn the recommendation of the 
Stoppage of Building Committee, the Council 
has addressed the Minister of Health and urged 
him to circularise all the local authorities to the 
effect that very careful consideration should be 
given to cases where the stoppage of factory or 
commercial buildings might be a cause of in- 
creasing unemployment among workpeople who 
would otherwise be employed thereon. 

Tue Boarp or ArcHrrecTURAL Epvcation. 
—The following have been appointed as Ad- 
visory Members of the Board of Architectural 
Education :—Mr. Washington Browne, Edin- 
burgh College of Art; Mr. Arthur J. Davis, 
Patron, First Atelier of Architecture ; Prof. E. 8. 
Prior, A.R.A., M.A., F.S.A., Cambridge Univer- 
sity ; Prof. Ramsay Traquair, McGill University, 
Montreal ; Mr. Adrian Berrington, Toronto Uni- 
versity ; Prof. L. Wilkinson, Sydney University. 

Tuer UnempLoymMentT Insurance Act.—Mr. 
Maurice Webb has been appointed to represent 
the Royal Institute on the Joint Committee ap - 
pointed to formulate a scheme for the formation 
of a society for architects’ and surveyors’ assist- 
ants under the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

LicenTIATES’ ExaMINATION.—The President 
called attention to the fact that the last exami- 
nation to qualify Licentiates for the Fellowship 
had now been completed, and that Mr. A. W. 8. 
Cross and Mr. James 8. Gibson had acted as 
Examiners for the whole of the examinations 
during a period of some ten years. A vote of 
thanks was unanimously passed. 


Competitions and Fees. - 

At a Business Meeting on Monday the 
Chairman moved, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Competitions Committee, that 
the following provisions be embodied as essential 
conditions in the “ Regulations of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for Architectural 
Competitions,” viz. :— 

(D) The premiums shall be based on the 
estimated cost™of the work, and the total 
amount of such premiums shall not be less than 
—l per cent. for the first £50,000; 4 per cent. 
for the next £100,000 ; $ per cent. for the 
remainder. In the case of works costing less 
than £10,000 a higher rate shall be adopted. 
In no ‘case shall the first premium exceed half 
the total amount of the premiums offered. 

(H) All Conditions by Corporate Bodies shall 
be under seal. 

After discussion the subject was postponed 
until the Allied Societies had had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing opinions on the subject. 

The Chairman, on behalf of the Council, also 
moved that the Revised Scales of Fees payable 
to architects and quantity surveyors in con- 
nection with State-aided housing schemes, as 
set out in the Ministry of Health’s General 
Housing Memorandum (No. 31), be incorporated 
in the “Scale of Professional Charges” in 
substitution for the existing Clause 9. 

As a communication had been received from 
the Ministry of Health to the effect that the scales 
might be altered, this matter was deferred pend- 
ing further particulars from the Ministry. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN STAINED GLASS. 





Ir is not always easy to be disinterested in 
criticism, and unless very judiciously offered it 
tends but to divide us still more. But in these 
days of reconstruction we are trying to be honest 
with ourselves and review our practice and 
outlook in the light of the need for better things. 
In the ’eighties a movement to improve crafts- 
manship and design and to bring craftsmen into 
closer union with each other was also identified 
with the work of designers whose work in 
stained glass revealed a quality akin to mediswval 
craftsmanship, not because it was imitative 
and stylistic, but because of its direct feeling, 
beauty and vitality. Alongside of this, there has 
been the development of a more stereotyped, 
derivative and feebly endowed production, 
tending towards the submergence of the former 
and the triumph of more commercial ways 
The feeling of uncertainty and even adverse 
criticism which surrounds modern stained glass 
(we heard but recently, at a meeting of glass 
painters, by one of themselves, a pathetic 
inquiry as to why it had so bad a repute) is not 
accounted for by taking sides, because there 
are many issues involved which are not at first 
sight apparent. Whether it should be carried 
on as a trade or an art, and whether the artist 
represents the one and the firm the other, 
entirely confuses the issue. 

In any case, it does not much matter what we 
call ourselves; what we are our work will 
inevitably show, and we shall not get to grips 
with the subject by pitting the artist against 
the firm and vice versa, but by understanding 
the nature of art and the necessity for sound 
principles in its production. Nor is the question 
whether modern stained glass is like mediseval 
glass, but whether it is good painted glass, 
interpretative of our own expression and beliefs, 
and if it falls below this, why it is that it does 
so. In defence of their methods we are 
told that there were firms in mediwva! days, 
the artist being the principal of the firm— 
Thomas of Oxford, John Prudde (‘‘ The King’s 
Glazier”), for example—that they executed 
their work in glass just as we do ours 
to-day, and that those who would have us 
believe that it was something wholly different 
are merely theorists or conceited artists. To 
which it may be replied that the works of these 
medisval craftsmen are the best evidence of 
their methods, and if they were the same as ours, 
why does our work so often fall below them ? 
But, of course, they were not the same, and it is 
merely throwing dust in our eyes to suggest 
that they were so, Theirs was a workshop co- 
operation, primarily one of fellow-craftsmen 
with sense to know who was the natural leader, 
and a relationship growing out of mutual 
interests and an aim in which all shared, with 
no such disparity of interests and relationship 
as that existing between the modern employer 
and his employees, or the assistants working 
for a firm. There was nothing in the nature 
of their co-operation identifiable with the 
excessive delegation of our methods. 

On this subject, Winston’s authority may be 
quoted here: “ If we could free ourselves from 
the prejudice which attaches to names and 
terms we might conclude, even without appeal- 
ing to the testimony offered by his productions, 
that the ancient workman was much more than 
a mere mechanic, and that in intelligence and 
education, according to the measure of his age, 
he was in no respect inferior to the modern 
artist.” Mr. G. K. Chesterton has also pointed 
out that in the apprentice marrying his master’s 
daughter there was no such disparity, as we 
assume, or anything like the distance which 
divides the modern employer and mechanic. 
Can we imagine the marriage of the son of 
the eminent firm of glass painters, Messrs. 
A. B. C., to the daughter of one of his 
glaziers, except as a mésalliance? But can the 
methods of the artist claim to be any more 
sound than those of the firm? We fear that 
this cannot always be granted and our purpose 
here, as things stand, is not to hold a brief for 
one or the other. If it is found that in the case 
of the firm it is often more of a craft than an 


art, its impulse commercial rather than artistic, 
on the other hand it is difficult to defend the 
position of the artist who hands over his cartoon, 
entrusting the execution of the window entirely 
to others (Burne-Jones’ windows are the 
very diminished splendours of a fine design), 
& vicious studio tradition separating him from 
the natural conduct of his work, with the 
temptation—and this the most fatal part of it— 
to produce too much and badly. 

This yielding to short cuts in production is 
quite unsound. The design of an artist can 
only be rightly interpreted when its execution 
is primarily directed by him through all the 
stages of its execution if we are to have the 
finest glass. By delegating the painting of 
his glass to others he yields up the finest source 
of its inspiration. In leaving it to be carried 
out by a firm he disintegrates its value. In 
the contract for the great east window of York 
Minster, dated Aug. 10, 1405, the artist was 
bound by the contract to perform the painting 
with his own hands! We are not suggesting 
that co-operation is impossible, but we find 
nothing in common between this fellowship of 
craftsmen and delegation for commercial ends. 
In the former lies the foundation of national 
art, the latter is its destruction. 

We have not the space here to refer to the 
many evils growing out of a wrong system, 
through which the patrimony of the artist is 
accumulated in a few hands, to be misused and 
squandered, or the hardships falling on the 
sincere artist who finds himself robbed of the 
opportunity which should belong to him. The 
adoption of sounder principles of glass painting 
in order to penetrate it with more significance 
and beauty will. no doubt, encounter much 
opposition, especially from the many vested 
interests concerned in the present system, but 
it will displace the mere imitator and commer- 
cial exploiter of the art, and also the artist who 
has abused his position and responsibility by 
trafficking with the trust which his powers 
secured for him. In spite of all sophistries about 
the matter the amount of painted glass windows 
which can be carried out by any one artist in a 
single year, with such legitimate assistance as 
he may require, is very limited if the work is 
to be properly executed, and the alternative 
of multiplying glaziers and assistants in order 
to extend his output is a dilution contradicting 
the whole nature of art. Though we can 
conceive, under sounder conditions, a co- 
operation growing up amongst artists, a real 
kinsmanship .among craftsmen which would 
restore to the modern stained glass window the 
medizwval balance, this is a totally different 
thing from the former. Behind and governing 
all the rest is the human question, on which 
the welfare of life and art depends. Craftsman- 
ship is not enough, the artist is not enough 
unless bound closer through a kinship of aim 
and practice which is violated by our present 
methods. The poverty of the single mind 
haunts and retards expression, because personal 
aims are not enough in themselves. Only the 
common welfare, a higher civic aim, will raise 
us out of the obstructions of the time, because it 
will kindle a spirit equal to our needs. We 
talk of reconstruction, but if.it means anything 
it is this—that we are “ out” for a new kind of 
wealth, the wealth of happiness and more 
consistent life. If our work so often fails by 
the side of medieval example it is because we 
cannot gather figs from thistles. There are 
no secrets lost. There is nothing in medieval 
craftsmanship to distinguish it from any other. 
There is craftsmanship good and bad. So far 
as the impulse of money replaces that of beauty, 
we shall find what we seek and life so far will 
continue in eclipse. In so far as we purify our 
aims our work will return us its rich, unfailing, 
immeasurable reward. 


in 
—— 





Obituary. 

The death is announced of Mr. John Adams, 
late Architect to the Government Public Works 
Department, Bombay, who died on Novem- 
ber 25, at the age of seventy-five. 
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THE OFFICE OF WORKS AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


A LEADING article in the Morning /’.«t for 
Tuesday last, under the heading “ Piling jt 
Up,” contained some interesting criticisms oy 
the supplementary estimates put forward by 
the Government Departments. Referring tp 
the estimate for the Office of Works, it jg 
stated :—*“ The first item bears the ominous title 
of ‘ House Building.’ The Office of 
Works is now deeply engaged in the Govern. 
ment housing scheme up to the amount (at 
present) of £900,000 (of which £700,000 js 
repaid by local authorities). The balance js 
the ‘ provision for expenditure on erection of 
houses undertaken by the Office of Works as 
agents for various local authorities procecding 
with housing schemes, approved by the Ministry 
of Health.’ It is, then, exactly as we predicted, 
The Office of Works, with that engaging wnob- 
trusiveness which marks its climbing ambitions, 
is now building houses, and building them for 
no less than eleven local authorities. Quite 
apart from other considerations, we warn the 
public that in any enterprise undertaken by 
the Office of Works there will be no guarantee 
whatever that the money will be well spent, 
nor, in practice, will there be any check on 
the expenditure. If these schemes are executed 
as they should be executed, under an architect 
who is professionally responsible both for the 
quality of the work and for every penny of 
expenditure, there is a solid guarantee of econ- 
omy. But in the case of a Government Depart- 
ment there is no such thing. Quite the con- 
trary. Moreover, it is no part of the duties for 
whose discharge the Office of Works was origin- 
ally constituted to build houses. We lately 
referred to another furtive enterprise of the 
Office of Works, the building of a new spirit- 
room at the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington. . . . The Natural History Museum 
was built by an architect who was commissioned 
by the Government; and the only proper and 
courteous course is to employ the same architect 
or his successor. We observe that on November 
18 the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
stated that only £10,000 was to be speut on 
the new building this year; that there wasa 
grave risk of fire under existing arrangements, 
and that the total cost would be £75,000. Mr. 
Baldwin, we are informed, is mistaken. There 
is no risk of fire under existing conditions. As 
for the cost, we leave our readers to judge if a 
building about 200 feet long by 80 feet wide 
and four floors high can be built for £75,000, 
or anything like it. The cost cannot be less 
than £300,000, and under the Office of Works it 
would probably be a great deal more. And 
the new building is not immediately needed. 
The fact is that the Office of Works, greatly 
augmented during the war, intends to maintain 
and to aggrandise its importance at no matter 
what expense to the public, and with a cheerful 
disregard of the lamentable experiments m 
architecture for which the public will pay.” 





MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, December 4. _ 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Profes- 
sional Union.—Visit to Tate Gallery. 2 }).™. 


Monpay, December 6. 
Bartlett™School of Architecture.—Professor A. 
E. Richardson, F.R.LB.A., on “ Library. 
Architecture.” At University College. 5.30 p.m. 


Turespay, December 7. 
Liverpool Architectural Society.—Protessor P. 
G. H. Boswell on “‘ The Geological Characters 
tics of some Good Building Stones.” 6 p-™. 
Wepnespay, December 8. 
British Museum Lectures on Ancient 4° hitec- 
ture.—Sir Banister Fletcher on “ Origin and 
Evolution of the Corinthian Order.” 4. p-™- 
Tuurspay, December 9. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. - Mr. 
Charles {Gourlay on “ The Orders an: their 
Application by the Italian Masters. 
Concrete Institute—Annual Dinner. 
born Restaurant. 7.30 p.m. 
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THE THREATENED CITY CHURCHES. 





Me. W. E. Rivey, F.R.1.B.A. (late Super- 
intending Architect to the London County 
Council), who acted as one of the architect 
advisers on the Bishop of London’s Commission 
which considered the question of the desirability 
of retaining the present number of City churches, 
and recommended that nineteen of them be 
demolished, has now obtained the permission of 
the Chairman of the Commission (Lord Philli- 
more) to publish his report. 

The report states that first taking the churches 
of the medieval period, so few of them remain 
that they call for the most careful scrutiny as to 
classification in a City which has been singularly 
deprived of many examples of Gothic architec- 
ture. The churches built by Wren presented 
fewer difficulties where they had not been 
altered or seriously damaged by injudicious 
“restoration” ; most of them are masterpieces 
of originality and great architectural concep- 
tion, and illustrate a distinctly British sentiment 
of the highest order and show our national 
interpretation of the classical revival in Europe. 

It is to be ever regretted that the imprudent 
alteration in some of these churches has seriously 
damaged their architectural value and _ its 
example to posterity. As illustrations of the 
deplorable effect of this method of dealing with 
monumental buildings of a past age, attention 
is called to St. Michael, Cornhill, and St. 
Dunstan-in-the-East, and the serious alteration 
of the interior of most of those churches by 
the removal of the original pews and the 
substitution of incongruous and inharmonious 
woodwork., Similar conclusions arise in con- 
sidering many of the post-Wren churches ; 
ill-judged alterations have been made which 
appear to be devoid of appreciative sympathy 
with the aim of the original architecture and 


have resulted in irreparable change, which is 
seriously damaging to the buildings. They all 
present some characteristics which, if they had 
not been otherwise tampered with, would make 
their retention imperative. 

In nearly all the churches there are portions 
of the architecture which are of extreme interest, 
even in those rare cases where the main structure 
is not distinguished. This has created con- 
siderable difficulty in selecting the buildings to 
put into the three classes. The question is a 
relative one, and placing a building of historical 
interest in Class 3 must not be taken as a con- 
demnation of the building or subscribing to the 
necessity for moving it. There are always 
features, fittings and portions of these buildings 


.which tend to strengthen one’s reluctance to 


condemn buildings to destruction. For 
example, the fine tower at the west end of 
St. Botolph’s, Aldgate. Similar features in the 
churches of St. Alphage, London Wall, St. 
Sepulchre, Holborn, and in nearly every building 
which is not in Class 1. In this connection the 
Commission is asked to consider the following 
suggestions :—- 

(1) That before condemning any City church 
to destruction, the practicability and desirability 
of removing it and re-erecting it should be 
considered. Most of these buildings could be 
so dealt with, and Mr. Riley has already advised 
on this question in regard to Flitcroft’s Church 
of St. Olave, in Tooley-street, in the Bishopric 
of Southwark. In that case it seems to him 
eminently practicable, and, if such a removal 
were properly recorded by a tablet, he suggests 
that it would have the effect of preserving the 
architecture and answer any charge of want of 
consideration which might thereafter arise. 

(2) That should a church be condemned to 
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destruction, an Advisory Committee of Archi- 
tects should be assembled to recommend what 
object of archeological and architectural 
interest could be conserved, and that proper 
steps should be taken to ensure their preserva- 
tion in the best way for the interest and edifica- 
tion of future generations. The manner in 
which portions of certain of the monumental 
buildings of France have been dealt with at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts illustrates the principle. 
There is a strong reason apparent that for the 
lack of control of this character portions of 
buildings and even complete buildings of con- 
siderable artistic merit have been carelessly 
disposed of or seriously damaged or lost. Such 
a disaster he feels sure the Commission will be 
desirous to avert, and would no doubt take 
measures at the proper time to prevent. Archi- 
tects and archzologists are constantly hoping 
and asking to bring about an understanding of 
the monumental buildings of this country, 
which illustrate the progress of artistic efforts 
and the history of its famous men and people. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary at such a time 
that measures should be taken to prevent these 
irreparable losses. 
At the request of the Commissioners, Mr. 
Riley placed the forty-nine churches in the list 
which accompanied Bishop Browne’s letter in 
what he considered to be the order of their 
architectural value, as follows :— 
Ciass 1.—Those churches which on archi- 
tectural grounds must be _ retained.—St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great (1), All Hallows, 
Barking (2), St. Olave, Hart-street (3), St. 
Helen, Bishopsgate-street (4), St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate (5), St. Stephen, Walbrook (6), Christ 
Church, Newgate-street (7), St. Bride, Fleet- 
street (8), St. Martin, Ludgate (9), St. Mary-le- 
Bow (10), St. Mildred (11), St. James, Garlick- 
hythe (12), St. Mary Abchurch (13), St. Margaret, 
Lothbury (14), St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf (15), 
St. Anne and St. Agnes (16), St. Mary-at-Hill 
(17), St. Michael Paternoster (18), St. Vedast 
(19), St. Magnus (20), St. Augustine (21), St. 
Peter, Cornhill (22), St. Swithin, London Stone 
(23), St. Mary Woolnoth (24), St. Lawrence 
Jewry (25), St. Mary Aldermanbury (26), All 
Hallows, Lombard-street (27), St. Margaret 
Pattens (28), St. Alban, Wood-street (29), St. 
Clement, Eastcheap (30), St. Edmund King and 
Martyr (church only) (31), St. Nicholas Cole 
Abbey (32), St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe (33). 
Ciass 2.—Those which (though not equal to 
Class 1) are such that removal could not be 
justified.—St. Katherine Cree (34), St. Andrew 
Undershaft (35), St. Ethelburga (36), St. Mary 
Aldermary (church only) (37), St. Sepulchre, 
Holborn (church only) (38), St. Michael, Corn- 
hill (39), St. Botolph, Bishopsgate (church only) 
(40), St. Dunstan-in-the- West (41), St. Stephen, 
Coleman-street (42). 

Crass 3.—Those which on architectural 
grounds might be removed.—St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate-street (43), St. Botolph, Aldgate 
(church and not the tower and steeple) (44), 
All Hallows, London-wall (church and not the 
tower and steeple) (45), St. Dunstan-in-the-East 
(church and not the tower and steeple) (46), St. 
Bartholomew-the-Less (47), St. Katherine Cole- 
man (48), St. Alphage, London-wall (church and 
not the tower and steeple) (49). 


Speaking at the London Diocesan Conference 
at Westminster last week, the Bishop of London 
said the Church could probably get £500,000 for 
the site of one of the Wren churches in the City, 
which could be transferred stone by stone to a 
suburban district for £30,000. The enormous 
balance which would be left for Church purposes 
should cause the opponents of the removal of 
the churches seriously to consider the matter. 


i 
—_ 


Sir Banister Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., recently 
visited Sidmouth, to lecture for the Gilchrist 
Trust on “ Westminster Abbey: The Grave of 
the Unknown Warrior.” The meeting was held 
in the Manor Hall there, and the audience of 
more than six hundred people showed their 
appreciation of the lecture and also with the 
admirable slides which were shown. 
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SUN AND WARMTH IN HOUSES. 


In the course of a recent lecture at the 
Carpenters’ Hall, London, entitled “How to 
Secure Sun and Warmth in Building a House,” 
Mr. ©. F. A. Voysey said sunshine was essential 
to everyone. He was inclined to think that it 
was a too common mistake for builders to choose 
a site on account of its prospect, regarding the 
outlook as more important than the aspect. 
It was much more important to secure healthy 
thoughts than pretty pictures. For small 
houses of a few rooms the breakfast room was 
also the dining room; that room, then, must 
face east, or one point south of east. If the 
room was comparatively low the heat would 
never be too great even in the hottest summer, 
but high rooms required high windows, and 
the amount of sunshine admitted to the room 
would often cause more heat than was pleasant. 
Where possible the chief window should be on 
one of the long sides of the room rather than 
at either end, and cross lighting should be 
avoided if simplicity of light and shade, breadth 
of effect and repose were desired. For rooms 
with a due south aspect the windows should 
not be too big, as the mid-day sun was stronger 
and hotter than in the morning or evening. 
Where it was impossible to secure sunlight, they 
might make amends with yellow walls or white 
walls and yellow or orange curtains and carpets, 
with a little black somewhere out of compliment 
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to the rest. In very sunny rooms the prevailing 
colours should be cool; blues, purples, greens 
and grays would be complementary to the warm 
light. But in northerly rooms where the light 
was cool warm colours would suggest brightness. 

One of the commonest and most pernicious 
modes of construction was the hollow floor, 
because it caused the introduction of cold and 
damp air into the house, often leading to prema- 
ture decay. When woodwork was used in the 
ground floor it had to be ventilated to prevent 
dry rot, and so it was that cold, damp air 
circulated through the floors. All ground floors 
should be solid. A really sound floor could be 
provided even on damp sites by laying first 
12 ins. of hard core or chalk, then 6 ins. of 
cement concrete, then 2 ins. of breeze concrete, 
twice coated with pitch and tar, and finished 
with floor boards, nailed right down on to the 
breeze. Better still than boards would be 
stone or slate paving without the breeze. 
With that forni of floor, and iron window 
casements with leaded glazing, the utmost 
water and wind tightness was secured and the 
outer air was almost completely excluded, 
so that it became necessary to insert 2 in. 
galvanised-iron pipes from the outside to bring 
fresh air to the fireplaces. That feeding of 
the fire with fresh air prevented the draught 
coming from under the doors and chilling the 
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Marlborough College ' War Memorial Competition. 
First Premiated Design, by Mr, W. G. Newton, M.A,, A.R.I.B.A. (See page €33.) 
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feet. All rooms required to be kept at an eyen 
temperature must have an independeni air fiye 
built at the side of the smoke flue ; not connecteq 
with it, but running up beside it to the entire 
height of the chimney stack. In that fine 
6 ins. below the ceiling level, there should "i 
fixed a 9 in. by 6 in. air exhaust silk flay outlet 
ventilator ; it would be found that a slow up- 
current of air was set in motion and kept 
moving, too slowly, however, to cause any 
draught, but quick enough to keep a slow 
movement of all the air in the room. It was 
impossible to secure true ventilation without 
some such movement. In windy weather the 
existence of the air flue would cause the silk 
valve in the ventilator to flap and make an 
irritating noise unless a fairly large hole were 
made into the air flue in the roof, and that hole 
must be covered with fine galvanised wire 
netting or perforated zinc to keep out the birds, 
and would serve the additional purpose of 
ventilating the roof. The 9 in. by 8 in. air 
flue could be arranged to serve one or more 
rooms. Wooden windows, whether made as 
casements or sashes, could not be fitted suffici- 
ently tight to keep out cold air. The wood was 
continually expanding or contracting even 
though painted. The only thoroughly water 
and air-tight windows he knew were in stone 
and metal. If a sash or casement were made 
of wood it would rattle in the wind. 

The roof was an important factor in any 
house. For the sake of warmth, whether 
covered with thatch, tile, stone, or slate, it 
should have the walls carried up between the 
rafters, right up to the under side of the tiles 
or slates, and should always be boarded and 
felted and double lathed. All chimney stacks 
should be built in inner walls as far as possible, 
and no flue should ever be built with less than 
nine inches of brickwork outside it. Con- 
siderable waste of warmth took place when 
chimney stacks were built in outside walls, 
or when the brickwork around the flues was 
only four-and-a-half inches. 

Coal or wood fires were the best means of 
warming rooms, because most pleasing to see, 
and the most healthy. Hot-water or hot- 
air central heating produced a more eguable 
temperature throughout a house, but it was 
questionable if it was not better to experience 
a change of temperature in going from room 
to room. The fire should not be buried in the 
ground as contrived by some fire designers; 
great dignity was given by having the fire 
raised from 13 to l5in. above the hearth. 
That position produced radiation more _hori- 
zontally than when the fire was on the hearth. 
_ There was, he believed, a great future for 
concrete slabs and blocks. If used frankly 
and with no effort to imitate other materials 
they should offend no one, especially if dis- 
tempered in white or colour. Upper fioors and 
partitions were excellent when constructed with 
cement concrete slabs, made of breeze of 
similar material into which nails could be 
freely driven. Floors and ceilings composed of 
oak or deal joists 1 ft. 6in. from centre to 
centre, with 2in. slabs laid on the top and 
floated on the upper surface with hard plaster 
and on the underside distempered, were quickly 
and cheaply laid and needed no lath and plaster. 
If the timbers were black-leaded and the under 
side of the slabs between were distempered 
white the effect was pleasant and the floor was 
warm and rather more soundproof than the 
usual boarded floor with lath and plaster ceiliny. 
In lieu of black-leaded oak beams, deal, 
decorated with coloured paints, could be made 
to produce a very rich effect and at moderate 
cost. 
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Large London Dance Hall. 


A dance hall, to cost nearly £1,500,00) and 
stated to be the largest in the world, is being 
erected on,the south side of Oxford-street, 
between Oxford-circus, and_Bond-street. The 
London County Council has granted a pro- 
visional licence for the hall, which it is «tcl 
patel will be opened next summer 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Marlborough College War Memorial. 

We illustrate this week the design by Mr- 
W. G. Newton, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., which was 
placed first in the recent competition for a war 
memorial at Marlborough College, in which 
Mr. John W. Simpson, P.R.1.B.A., acted as 
assessor. The competition was limited to old 
Marlburians. A review of the designs sub- 
mitted appeared in our last issue, p. 601. 
The names of the authors of the other premiated 
designs are given on page 626. 

We have received the following particulars 
from Mr. Newton :— 

The hall is to accommodate 1,500. The 
site lies 10 or 12 ft. below the floor level of the 
Chapel. The axis of the Chapel was to be 
considered in the lay-out. An amphitheatrical 
plan was suggested, but not insisted on. The 
stage was not to be designed for plays. The 
names of fallen Old Marlburians (some 700) 
were to be given prominence in the design. 
Nine out of every ten of the audience will come 
on foot, and access by motor has, therefore, 
been made secondary, so as not to interfere 
with the approach on foot. It was thought 
essential to preserve the west view from end of 
Chapel, and the axis has, therefore, been made 
the centre of the forecourt. 

A semi-circular shaped plan has been adopted, 
for better hearing and seeing. On important 
occasions the stage is the place of importance, 
and it has, therefore; been planned in the most 
important position, with direct access from 
the great vestibule. As it will often be occupied 
by one person (Headmaster or Lecturer), it 
has been thought best not to make it over 
large. When many members of the School 
are performing the seats on each side of the 
stage could be used. The names of the fallen 
will be on a deep bronze frieze running around 
the podium. 

A semi-circular shape having been adopted, 
the style of the building is unavoidably classical. 
Harmony with the Chapel is obtained by 
contrast. The double clerestory (where there 
i room for a man to walk) admits air at 
discretion. This can be warmed by pipes in 
the clerestory. Used air is extracted through 
Openings in the risers of the stepped gallery, 
and in the floor of the auditorium. The 
passages and stairs will be warmed, so that 
there will be an envelope of warm air around 
the auditorium. There will be radiators at 
the head of the gallery gangways. The voice 
on the stage will be immediately reinforced by 
the solid wall behind. The speaker will be 
towards the middle of his audience. The 
ceiling 3s are flat. 

The accommodation provides for 1,516 seats, 
of which 525 are on the ground floor and 
991 on the first floor. Externally, the base, 


quoins, cornice and north block will be in 
Stone; the main walling of theatre block in 
Stock bricks, or plastered finish; the roof of 
asphalte and pantiles. The clerestory and 
‘resting will be in light cream-coloured terra- 
cotta. Glass louvres are provided in the 


clerestory. Internally, the auditorium will 








have a stepped floor of concrete covered with 
composition flooring; the podium will be of 
marble; the columns of steel stanchions, 
finished with hard plaster with bronze caps. 
The ceiling is a steel frame, from which is hung 
flat wooden ceiling, moulded and painted. 


Gerrard’s Cross Congregational Church. 

The design for a Congregational church at 
Gerrard’s Cross, by Mr. H. Ascroft, Lic.R.I.B.A., 
was placed first in the recent competition. A 
review of the designs submitted appeared in our 
last issue, p. 608. 


Kingswinford Housing Scheme. 


The sketch shows the lay-out of the Wallheath 
site, one of the seven acquired by the Kings- 
winford Rural District Council. The Crescent 
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is a new road joining two main roads. It is 
bordered by a very fine row of trees, which is not 
shown in the drawing. The number of houses 
is forty, and they are of the “ B” or parlour 
type, though of varying design. Each house 
will be lighted with electricity, and will have a 
gas cooking stove, and a gas fire in the parlour. 
The materials generally are brick and stucco, with 
tile roofs. Messrs. Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Ltd., 
Wolverhampton, are the contractors for the 
street work and the houses. The scheme was 
prepared by Mr. A. T. Butler, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Dudley, in collaboration with the Surveyor, Mr. 
W. Meredith. 


Pretoria Government Buildings. 
Our illustrations this week include designs for 


the Pretoria Government Buildings, by Messrs. 
Baker & Fleming, architects. 
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, Marlborough College War Memorial Competition. 
First Premiated Design, by Max. W. G. NewrTon, M.A., A.R.I,B.A. 
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Pretoria Government Buildings.—Messrs. BAKER & FLEMING, Architects. 
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MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION.—FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN, 
By MR. W. G. NEWTON, M.A., A.R.1.B.A. 
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GREEK AFTERNOONS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—XII_ 








By W. R. LetHasy. 


THE CORINTHIAN COLUMN. 


THE purpose of these notes has been to try 
to promote more direct contact with Greek 
buildings, to call attention to British dis- 
coveries, to put on record such little observa- 
tions as I may myself have made, to investigate 
the system of measures used by Greek builders, 
and to suggest the sacred “ apotropaic " basis of 
ancient sculpture and decoration. I wish further 
to suggest to architectural students in the 
schools that revised restorations of the buildings 
ofg which we possess fragments or special 
records, would be more informing work than 
making accurate copies from the usually in- 
accurate engravings in books, The scholarship 
of Greek antiquities is not architecture; but 
it is an interesting branch of historical study, 
and if it is done at all it should be well done. 

dozen excellent general “ Histories of 
Classic Architecture ’’ exist, but I have long 
felt that there is something abstract and even 
ghostly about them. Buildings which were in 
daily use two thousand years ago and of various 
degrees of roughness or refinement, having 
fallen into mere heaps of stones, are now, to our 
minds, little more than cold formal-looking 
engravings in books. The buildings are repre- 
sented as theoretically perfect structures on 
very imperfect knowledge, and exquisitely 
accurate engravings have often been dressed 
up from rough and hasty notes according to 
some hypothetical scheme of ‘“‘ proportions.” 

To establish a sense of reality, we need 
personal interest and immediate contacts. 
The stones in our great museums provide the 
surest foundation for understanding, but 
another way of approach might be found in 
the story of exploration and research. British 
exploration led in the discovery of ancient 
sites in the whole Greek world. I say this not 
to boast, but as a matter of interest; I have 
indeed made notes for a study of British scholar- 
ship in thi¢ field, but nothing, I suppose, will 
come of them. It was the British “factory ” 
at Smyrna which made a convenient base fcr 
travellers in the Near East, and several of the 
officials, like Maundrell, Salter, Pickering and 
Covel, themselves did excellent work. 
fF Bassa (ec. 400).—The earliest known Corin- 
thian capital was that found at Basse by 
Haller and Cockerell, and the most important 
authority is Haller’s original survey book now 
in the B.M., on which Cockerell based his 
restoration, The temple here was, according 
to a story given by Pausanias, built by Ictinos, 
the architect of the Parthenon ; but the style 
of the work seems to make it impossible that 
this should have been a fact. It was remarkable 
as being on a remote site ; as Leake says, “ the 
existence of such a building in such a wilderness 
must have remained a subject of wonder, 
doubt and discussion.” Under such circum- 
stances it is likely that a myth might arise 
regarding the architect of this wonderful work. 
The style of even its Doric parts is so different 
from the Parthenon that the two temples 
cannot have been built by one master. The 
carved cyma-recta of the pediment, the timid 
carving of the anti-fixae, the form of the upper 
terminations of the triglyphs, the steep profile 
of the capitals, the inserted guttae of the cornice, 
the delicate little moulding over the metopes, 
and the style of the sculpture, all point to a 
time not earlier than ¢. 400 B.c. Even the 
method of construction differed from the 
Parthenon, and, according to Leake, the dowels 
of the columns were of lead. The form of the 
Ionic capitals of the interior and the appearance 
here of a Corinthian column confirm such a date. 


The Ionic capitals belong to a type found at — 


Megalopolis, Palatitza, Calauria, &.; they 
were no sporadic freak. The bases were also of 
late profiles. For recent discoveries on the site, 
including further fragments of the Ionic capitals, 
see the Ephemeris (Athens, 1910). As different 
restorations of these capitals have been pub- 
lished, I may say that Haller’s notes confirm 


Cockerell’s version, except that they were semi- 
capitals and not completed at the sides as he 
shows. The capitals at Palatitza confirm 
Cockerell’s deep abacus. 

The original Corinthian capital found here 
was destroyed, but fortunately Haller’s careful 
original drawings of it are preserved, Cockerell’s 
restoration, it is plain, was wholly founded on 
this authority. 

A second sketch was made by Allanson, who 
went with Stanhope to Olympia at the time 
when the excavations were made at Basse. 
(See also a paper by Allanson in the R.I.B.A. 
library.) This sketch, which was engraved by 
Donaldson (Antig. Athens: Supp.) appears less 
trustworthy than Haller’s, but it confirms it in 
several respects, 

A variant restoration appears in several 
books (Spiers, Bell, &c.), but Haller’s drawings 
show what was actually found. The capital was 
much injured and the lower part next the shaft 
was lost. (1) A separate smal] fragment was 
found, giving the top of the shaft and the 
bottom of the capital in one. It thus appears 
that there was no bed joint between them, 
but that the bed was some distance down the 
shaft, and presumably there was another 
across the lower part of the capital. This con- 
ception of running the shaft and capital together 
was, I think, normal in the early Corinthian 
order (cf. Figs. 260 and 308 in Marquand). 
(2) Cockerell shows two rows of small acanthus 
leaves ; but Donaldson is probably more right 
in only showing one row. ‘The capital at the 
monument of Lysicrates has only one row. 
The sharp type of acanthus I show appears on 
other fragments from Basse in the B.M. (3) 
Cockerell is right in having no leaf rising to 
the angle spirals. (4) While the angle stalks 
and spirals were like Cockerell’s version, two 
only seem to have been of the flat channelled 
type; the other pair were circular and ribbed 
like those of the monument of Lysicrates and 
a later capital in the B.M. ; these ribbed stalks 
rose to the abacus, where were their broken 
attachments ; we may suppose that the stalks 
of this form were towards the cella and a plainer 
pair at the back. (5) The “eyes” of the 
volutes against the fronts of the capital were 
set in separately in whiter marble, exactly 
like the eyes of the Ionic caps. This is one 
of the proofs that the Corinthian capital was 
contemporary with the others. Haller also 
noted a proof in the setting out of the pave- 






ment to take the base. I give in Fig. 1 a rough 
sketch to elucidate this description, but a more 
studied restoration might be made if only the 
original drawings were published. Fig. 2 is 
from Allanson’s version. Compare the central 
palmette with those from the Erechtheum given 
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in the last part. It may not be doul‘ed that 
Bassx followed the Athenian work and may 
not be dated before 400 B.c. 

Fragments have been found at Delphi of 
a capital almost exactly like that of Bass» 
(see Durm, 1910). This had no “ necking ” 
proper but the flutes of the shaft terminated 
above as a row of simple little leaves. 

I have found a record of the discovery of 
the temple at Basse at the V. and A. Museum 
in the collection of R. Norris. In a volume 
lettered “Sketches taken in Italy, 1769,” are 





drawings of a Greek temple with the following 
description : ‘“‘ Plan du Temple de Phigalie dans 
Vancienne Arcadie et sur les confins de la Messénis 
par mei découvert au mois de Nov. de l'année 1765. 
—J. Bocher.” (As I have been interested in 
dimensions it may be noted here that the 
Temple at Basse was 12] ft. 4 in. by 43} ft., 
that is, 125 by 45 Greek feet between centres of 
angle columns ; and the external columns were 
20 Greek feet high. The Corinthian column was 
computed by Haller to be 20 ft. 5;,; in. (21 
Greek feet.) 

Errpauros (c. 370).—The now well-known 
capital found at the Tholos at Epidauros is an 
exquisitely graceful work. “‘'The Tholos was 
several decades in construction : it displays in 
the ornaments of the later portions a technical 
perfection which surpasses even the Erechtheum 
at Athens.” Michaelis, from whom I quote, 
separates “the first designer of the plan ” and 
“the later artist who designed the Corinthian 
columns and the delicate decorations of the 
interior.” The influence of the Erechtheum is 
very marked in some of the details—the Corin- 
thian capital, however, seems more advanced : 
the acanthus, while very sharp and elegant, is 
very near the normal later type and it can 
hardly be dated earlier than ¢. 370. It has two 
rows of eight leaves and above them eight 
main stalks which turn over into spirals as they 
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join in pairs under the angles of the 
abacus; the intermediate spaces ave 
filled with minor spirals conjoined 
in pairs, The type of acanthus 1s 
suggested in Fig. 3. 


Tux Monument oF Lystcrates (¢. 335).— 
The capitals of this elegant little structure seem 
less advanced towards the,normal solution than 
those of Epidaurus. The acanthus leaves over 
lap one another, and the spirals above a 
tendrils rather than volutes. The shaft ha 
no neckingjbelow the capitals but the flutes 
turn over into simple leaves similar to a bottom 
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row around the capital itself. Here it is clear 
the shaft has been thought of as a fluted vege- 
table stalk from which the foliage of the capital 
pursts. From this it was only a little step to 
columns themselves wrapped round with 
acanthus leaves. We have in England materials 
for a special study of this remarkable monument. 
At the British Museum are early casts of the 
frieze and the capitals, and in the collection 
of the Architectural Association were casts of 
other details. In the Library of the R.I.B.A. 
there are some very accurate drawings of the 
details made by Wolfe about a century ago, 
and in the British Museum (Stuart papers in 
MSS. Room) are others. 











Otympta (c. 330).—Some Corinthian capitals 
were found at Olympia which had surrounded 


the Philippeion, a circular structure which 
contained statues of the Macedonian royal 
family. I have sketched one of these capitals, 
which is in the Museum at Berlin (Fig. 4). Com- 
pare the more formal German restoration 
copied in Prof, Marquand’s ‘“‘ Greek Architec- 
ture.” It is of the Epidaurus type, but while 
more advanced in some respects, it is less 
“normal” in others. Thus, the central spaces 
between the angle spirals are filled with two 
rows of plain little leaves rather than by minor 














spirals branching from the others. The shaft 
terminated with a necking moulding, but the 
capital was set well within this in a way that 
looks strange to our eyes. I see in this further 
evidence that the necking was akin to a row 
of leafage. The abacus is deep and comes to 
points at the angles—a characteristic of all these 
early examples. The acanthus leafage has 
much crinkled edges of a kind which suggests 
examples at Pompeii. There are two rows of 
eight leaves and in the intervals between those 
of the upper row the fluted stalks rise, which 
turn into the angle spirals. In this respect the 
final formula had been found. 

One characteristic is common to both earlier 
and later examples: the capital is conceived 
as having a solid circular core against which 
the decorative details are applied. 


BRANCHID2 (c. 300 ?).—At the great temple 
near Miletus, on which I had a note in the last 
part, the Ionian expedition of 1765 discovered 
two interesting Corinthian capitals, now lost, 
of which an engraving is given in “ Ionian 
Antiquities,” Vol. I. Fortunately Revett’s 
original sketch is preserved in the British 
Museum. This shows that in the engraving 
it has been slightly altered to lead up to the 
suggested restoration given with it in which 
the leaves under the angles are shown rising 
to touch the spirals. The original sketch is 
like Fig. 5. Probably the leaves to the right 
given in block only are wholly restoration, as 
was the spiral above, which did not exist as 
we are told in the printed text. These capitals 
were very much like those of Basse and 
Epidauros, and it is possible they may be as 
early as 300 B.c. They were the capitals of 
semi-columns at either side of the doorway 
entering the cella, and ranged with a series of 
flat pilasters around the rest of the cella. 
The other pilaster capitals might very well be 
dated ¢. 300. Doubtless the cella was built 
first of all and the great external peristyles were 
slowly added. The close way in which the 
type of capital used in Greece proper was 
followed is an argument in favour of early date, 
for at a later time the initiative was taken in 
Asia Minor. Several of the other pilaster 
capitals are in the Louvre (see Pontremoli) ; 
as on these all the units of the capitals sketched 
by Revett—acanthus leaf, stem and spiral 
with husk, palmette and abacus—are repeated 
in different combinations, it is easy to recon- 
struct the exact character and “feeling ”’ of 
the lost capitals. On the whole evidence I 
think they may fairly be assigned to a date 
about 300. Revett, in his notes, says: “ The 
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temple of Apollo had ten columns in front, 
the extent of which was 156 ft. 7.6 in.; the 
length of the stones of the architrave 17 ft. 
43 in.” This last dimension is very near 
18 Greek feet, and that must have been the 
standard of the columniations, for 9 by 18 
would give 162 Greek feet for the front, which 
agrees almost exactly with the dimension given 
by Revett. In the printed text it is said that 
the dimension on the step was 164 ft. 5 in. 
(or 170 ft. Greek). The external columns, as 
we saw before, were 65 ft. G. The Corinthian 
capitals are given as 4 ft. 11 in. high—doubtless 
5 ft. G. Round dimensions ruled here.J 


A small capital in the British Museum (428), 
which seems never to have been illustrated or 
specially described, is a very interesting example, 
for while it is of an advanced type in some 
respects, it preserves the angle ribbed stalks in 
the place of the ordinary angular members, and 
although it is rich and sketchy in treatment— 
looking much like Renaissance work—it is at 
the same time fresh and inventive. I would 
guess its date at c. 200 B.c. 

The Corinthian capital as made known to 
us in the early examples was no new “ inven- 
tion.” ‘Tall foliage capitals had long been 
known in Egypt and the Ionic capitals of the 
Erechtheum class are very near the Corinthian 
type. Acanthus foliage and fluted stalks 
ending in spirals had been independently 
developed in tomb steles, and these elements 
had been taken over into temple architecture 
in the acroteria of the Parthenon. The 
fragments of these acroteria are so like the 
details of Corinthian capitals that Inwood 
supposed they had been parts of such capitals. 
An interesting possibility, almost a probability, 
now emerges that the Corinthian column may 
have been devised by Pheidias for the stele 
which supported the arm of his colossal gold 
and ivory statue of Athena, ‘The small rude 
copy of this statue at Athens (cast at the 
B.M.) shows a simplified version of a Corinthian 
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column in which the main forms are preserved 
while the details are omitted (Fig. 6). This 
was a stele treated as a round column, and it 
was natural here to take over stele-decoration. 
Again, this was a work in metal, and some 
metal suggesting quality in the Corinthian 
capital has frequently been remarked, (See 
Anderson and Spiers.) Finally, this was a 
single special column, not one of a series, and 





it was only slowly that the new “order” 
came into general use. Its origin must have 
been in Athens, not in remote Basse. Fig. 7 
gives types of early acanthus at the ,B.M. 
The first is from the Parthenon, “B” from 
Basse and ‘‘C” from a stele, 


(Z'o be concluded.) 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE AND ORIENTATION 
OF ESTATES. 


We have received from Mr. William E. 
Sanders, architect and surveyor, of 118, Cam- 
den-road, N.W. 1, the following observations 
on the subject of landscape architecture and 
the orientation of estates, particularly in 
reference to certain designs and “ general 
principles ” of his own, which he informs us he 
has patented. He writes :— 

“TIT am oppressed and appalled in the 
contemplation of the process now going on, 
and apparent to all, of the blotting out from 
view of the country side, from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats, as it were, by continuous lines of 
standardised houses, largely of square appear- 
ance, unrelieved for the most part except for 
accidental or undesigned breaches in the screen 
and intersected everywhere by similar lines 
which in their turn are again similarly inter- 
sected, Lines, lines, lines. Ever maddening 
lines. I can only here briefly outline some im- 
portant aspects of the new principle, which, it 
should be noted, by the way, is already being 
adopted in the United States. 

* As spontaneous creations in art and poetry 
are ever better than laborious and deliberate 
ones to order, so the works of spontaneous 
nature are ever before the works of man. Each 
express their origin. Herein is the clue to 
relative values in design. If housing designs are 
to have a relationship to Nature, some of the 
qualities and elements appertaining would be 
spaciousness, the landscape, the sun, the wind, 
storms, humid atmosphere, fogs, and free air cir- 
culation, Arbitrary and artificial conceptions of 
mere line uniformity and false ideas of style will be 
avoided as having no relationship to the sciences 
of hygiene, or the ‘health mind,’ or emotions. 
Hygiene, amongst other things, means avoiding 
close corners and side ways between houses, 
wherein the wind cuts like a knife in the winter, 
shade and sunlessness prevail in the summer, 
and heavy humid atmospheres and local smells, 
smoke, &c., are held to the house at all times and 
seasons. 

“The ‘health mind’ includes hygiene, and 
more. It relates all the senses harmoniously to 


one another, resulting in this new product 
which I term the ‘ health mind,’ or refined emo- 
tions. It deals not only with smell, but sound 
or acoustic properties: feeling in regard to 
warmth, &c.; sight in regard to views, &c. 
Results will be unsatisfactory without co-ordi- 
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nation here. As an instance of this, if the chief 
substance to be utilised in design is the atmo- 
sphere or spaciousness, then disharmony will be 
produced by unscientifically partitioning such 
space into departments, not only on account of 
a consciousness of hygienic defects, but also on 
account of limited vision, and particularly when 
it is emphasised by being centralised upon hard, 
formal, unrestful and artificial roads, instead of 
restful Nature. Nature abhors a_ straight 
line. Camp formations usually follow natural 
principles. 
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Suggested Lay-Out Scheme. 
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“It is small wonder that the Minisiry of 
Health is constantly faced with the problem of 
how to make a rigid method look unlike what 
it is—a principle of sameness, monoton, and 
regularity—which is the same as that of ay 
advertisement hoarding to give face effects, 
This aim, however, in itself (namely, to cive a 


different effect to its essential quality) is incon. 
sistent and based upon a false idea of the 
application of art and architecture to any 
design. All houses should be placed in reijation 
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By Mr. WitiiamM E. SANnvbirs. 


to the sun in detached groups to provide a sun 
bath. The points of the compass should be 
obvious from the lay-out. A detached group is 
more architectural because of the perspective 
of the whole’ structure, and not street fronts 
only. Houses placed four square or buttress 
fashion to view convey strength and naturalness 
to the mind, as against superficiality, and sug- 
gest combat with the elements. Open treat- 
ment permits the sun to play upon the street, 
where it is needed as much as elsewhere. Many 
strests at present are doomed almost tv sunless- 
ness and cold shade, and also assist in conducting 
eold winds. Row blocks judiciously placed 
could be suitably included in the general scheme 
for old people, &c. ; 

“The quality of spaciousness is a spiritual 
one. Not only is it essential to gain the in- 
vigorating and life-giving effects of the sun, but 
also breadth of vision of landscape and sky are 
equally necessary for the highest emotions. The 
beauties of the landscape should, therefore, be 
permitted to fulfil their function, and where 
these are lacking the skill of the landscape 
gardener can well be employed in completing the 
design The future must utilise the services of 
the landscape gardener to the full in ever) 
housing scheme. 

“The diagram and sketch herewith more 
clearly indicate the principle. The one method 
shown out of many possible ones is adequate for 
this purpose. The possibilities of varicty in 
centralised planning are unending and full of 
fascinating interest to the architect. A new field 
of design is opened by this principle. A serious 
drawback to the present contracted front 
method and drainage system is the impractica- 
bility of extension, particularly for small 
garages. The increasing general use of motor 
bicycles and small cars as a result of continuous 
cheapening of cost is certainly a factor to be 
taken into account. Foresight here is m- 
portant in the consideration of methods of 
housing schemes.” 

os 
The Victoria and Albert Museum. 


A loan exhibition of tapestries. carpets and 
other textiles has been arranged in the North 
and South Courts of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The Exhibition is now open to the 
public, and will remain on view until early ™ 
January, 1921. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING NOTES. 


Lifts in Tenements. 

The London County Council has decided, as 
an experiment, to install electric passenger 
lifts in the third section of the tenement dwell- 
ings to be erected on the Tabard-street, South- 
wark, site, comprising 54 dwellings. The 
result of this experiment will have a bearing 
on the height to which other blocks of tenement 
buildings will be erected by the Council. 


Office of Works and Housing Schemes. 

It is reported that the Sheerness Urban 
District Council has decided to apply to the 
Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow 
£153,000 for the erection of 156 houses under 
the Housing Act, and for sanction to accept 
the offer of H.M. Office of Works to undertake 
the erection of the houses. 


Land for Housing. 

Mr. Howard Martin, Official Arbitrator under 
the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Com- 
pensation) Act, 1919, has issued his award in the 
claim by Mr. J. A. Percival and Mr. H. B. 
Hartley against the Peterborough City Council 
concerning the Council’s compulsory acquisition 
of a farm, known as Westwood Grange Farm, 
containing 64a. 2r. 25p., for housing and allot- 
ments. The Arbitrator’s award is that the 
acquiring authority shall pay the claimants the 




























sum of £10,880, the acquiring authority to pay 
the claimants’ costs. The Corporation’s original 
offer was £12,000. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


Progress of housing up to November 20 :— 
Schemes submitted, 11,337; approved, 8561 
Lay-out schemes submitted, 6,710; approved, 


6,131. House-plans submitted, 275,410 
houses; approved, 259,102. Tenders sub- 


mitted, 173,433 houses; approved, 159,984. 
Contracts have been signed for 125,350 houses. 
Schemes dealt. with during the week ended 
November 20 :—Schemes submitted, 51. Lay- 
outs submitted, 44; approved, 44. House- 
plans submitted, 3,767 houses ; approved, 3,355. 
Tenders were submitted for 4,308 houses, and 
approved for 3,562. These include the follow- 
ing :— 
Applications. 
SITES. 
Ursan.—Neath, 26.18 acres; Pocklington, 
3.58; Wembley, 31.24 
Rurau.—St. Mellons, 12.32 acres. 
LAY-OUTS. 
Ursan.—Birmingham, Bognor, Brownhills, 


Coseley, Elland, Ely, Emley, Heage, Prescot, 
Maldens and Coombe. 


id 
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Rurat. — Barton-upon-Irwell, Belchamp, 
Blything, Congleton, Driffield, Epping, Geirion- 
ydd, Gretton, Horncastle, Kingswinford, Lich- 
field, Malden, Marshland, Neath, Norham and 
Islandshires, Oakham, Thirsk, Uckfield, Ulver- 
ston, Whittlesey. 

County Councits.—E. Sussex, Lancashire 


HOUSE-PLANS. 

Ursan.—London County Council, 1,428 
houses ; Birmingham, 53; Bognor, 20; Brom- 
ley, 314; Brownhills, 20; Eastwood, 146; 
Ely, 34; Emley, 18; Enfield, 32; Epping, 10 ; 
Llanelly, 4; Ossett, 62; Rawtenstall, 34; 
Reading, 5v; Saltburn, 36; Stockton-on-Tees, 
200 ; Sunderland, 613 ; Maldens and Coombe, 112. 

Rurat.—Aylesbury, 18 houses; Belchamp, 
2; Bingham, 26; Blything, 4; Brailes, 18 ; 
Congleton, 2; Driffield, 2; Geirionydd, 16; 
Hendon, 71; Horncastle, 12; Horsham, 30; 
Kingswinford, 44; Lichfield, 10; Llangollen, 
8; Maldon, 12; Market Harborough, 40; 
Marshland, 6; Neath, 101; Norham and 
Islandshires, 14; Norton, 4; Oakham, 2; 
Pembroke, 12; Pontardawe, 6; Settle, 36; 
Stockbridge, 12; Thirsk, 2; Tonbridge, 4; 
Ulverston ; Whittlesey, 10; Wokingham, 12. 


County Councits.—E. Sussex, 4; Lancas 
shire, 4. 
Approvals. 
SITES. 
Ursan.—Brownhills, 12.67 acres; Heanor, 


53.79; Rothwell, 13.76 ;¥ St.! Helens, 36.16. 
Rurat.—Halesowen, 22.75 acres. 
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Kingswinford Rural District Council Housing Scheme. 

Type “H” House. 


Mr. A. ?. BUTLER, F.R-1:B.A:, Arehitect.- (Seep, 693.) 
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“Wall Heath fom 


WALL HEATH SITE. 


Kingswinford Rural District Council 
Housing Scheme. 
Mr. A. T. BuTLER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
(See p. 633-) 


LAY-OUTS. 


Ursan.—Birmingham, Bognor, Broadstairs 
and St. Peters, Brownhills, Coseley, Ely, Em- 
ley, Enfield, Heage, Neston and Parkgate, 
Ruislip- Northwood. 

Rvurav.—Barton-upon-Irwell, Bedale, Bel- 
champ, Blything, Driffield, Geirionydd, Gretton, 
Kingswinford, Lichfield, Maidstone, Maldon, 
Marshland, Strood, Thirsk, Whittlesey. 

County Councits.—E. Sussex, Kent, Lan- 
cashire. 

HOUSE-PLANS. 

Urpan.—London County Council, 1,428 
houses; Birmingham, 53; Bognor, 20; Bred- 
bury and Romiley, 196; Bromley, 314; 
Brownhills, 20; Carlisle, 280; Eastwood, 146 ; 
Ely, 34; Emley, 18; Enfield, 32 ; Heage, 4; 
Neston and Parkgate, 38; Ossett, 62; Ruislip- 
Northwood, 43; Stockton-on-Tees, 200. 

Rurau.—Belchamp, 2 houses ; Bingham, 26 ; 
Blything, 4; Brailes, 18 ; Driffield, 2 ; Geirion- 
ydd, 2; Godstone, 12; Hendon, 71; Henley, 
4; Hungerford, 6 ; Kingswinford, 44 ; Lichfield, 
10; Lutterworth, 30; Maidstone, 8 ; Maldon, 
12; Market Harborough, 40; Marshland, 6 ; 
Neath, 22; Norton, 4; Pontardawe, 6; Raw- 
tenstall, 34; Settle, 36; Strood, 10; Thirsk, 2 ; 
Whittlesey, 10. 

County Counciis.—E. Sussex, 8 houses ; 
Kent, 19; Lancashire, 8; Oxfordshire, 2. 


Tenders Approved. 
Urpan.—London County Council, 1,428 
houses; Alfreton, 70; Barnsley, 283; Batter- 
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sea, 12; Birstall,4{70; Blaydon,*11 ; ! Bourne- 
mouth, 28; Bristol, 16; Charlton Kings, 26; 
Chelmsford, 50; Chislehurst, 24; Dawlish, 12 ; 
Eastwood, 14; Enfield, 30; Exmouth, 44; 
Gainsborough, 65; G. Torrington, 1; Hexham, 
68 ; Hoddesdon, 50; Holmfirth, 24; Irthling- 
borough, 2; Littleborough, 85; Longbenton, 
22; Manchester, 92; Newton Abbot, 16; 
Nuneaton, 60; Portishead, 18; Ramsey, 16; 
Romford, 10; Saddleworth, 24; Wallingford, 
20; Wealdstone, 39. 

Rvurau.—Alresford, 4 houses; Axbridge, 2 ; 
Barrow-on-Soar, 34; Belper, 10; Bingham, 
26; Brackley, 14; Bradfield, 2; Brixworth, 
3; Calne, 6; Castle Ward, 14; Caxton and 
Arrington, 4; Chard, 8; Chorley, 44; Cow- 
bridge, 84; Dore, 26; E. Ashford, 4; Foleshill, 
16; Havant, 4; Hendon, 71; Honiton, 4; 
Horsham, 12; Keynsham, 16; Llandaff and 
Dinas Powis, 10; Lutterworth, 30; Newbury, 
12; Newhaven, 10; North Witchford, 8; 
Plympton St. Mary, 68; Pocklington, 16; 
Pontardawe, 6; Ramsbury, 20; Reigate, 32 ; 
Rotherham, 76; Runcorn, 44; 8. Shields, 4; 
Thirsk, 4; Thornbury, 8; Truro, 8; Wantage, 
22; Whitchurch, 12; Wing, 6; Wyeombe, 12. 

County Councits. — Cambridgeshire, 12 
houses; E. Sussex, 4. 


et 


SCIENCE APPLIED TO BUILD- 
ING PROBLEMS: WATER. 


Tue following is an abstract of the first of a 
series of lectures being delivered at the Northern 
Polytechnic Institute on “Science Applied to 
Building Problems.” This lecture, by Mr. 
R. R. Butler, B.Sc., A.I.C., F.C.S., dealt with 
the various problems of water connected with 
building :— 

Pure natural water, he said, should be clear 
and transparent, free from taste and smell. 
Bright and unusually sparkling water was decep- 
tive, since it might, and often did, owe its attrac- 
tive appearance to sewage contamination. Water 
might be classified broadly in three groups :—- 
(1) Wholesome: Spring waters, deep well waters, 
and upland surface waters. (2) Doubtful: 
Stored rain water, and surface water from 
cultivated land. (3) Dangerous: River water 
to which*sewage gained access; shallow well 
water. 

Spring water was frequently calcareous 
(chalky) and, therefore, “hard.” It was, 
moreover,’ frequently chalybeate, due to dis- 
solved iron salts. 

Deep well waters were most satisfactory in 
sandstone areas, where the porous nature of 
the stratum effectually filtered the water. 
Palatable waters always contained dissolved 








{[DecemBer 3, 1920. 


salts, ~ such as{ calcium § carbonate, calcium 
sulphate, magnesium salts, and so on. Dis- 
tilled water and rain water, which con: ined 
no“such* substances,~ were flat and insipid 
Water from wells more than 100 ft. deep was 
considered safe for domestic purposes, pro. 
vided that the surface water from the subsoil 
was not allowed to enter the well shaft. 

Upland surface waters from uncultivated 
mountains and uplands were frequently very 
pure. The Birmingham Corporation obtained 
its water supply from the Elan Valley (Wales) 
and, similarly, Loch Katrine supplied Glascow. 

The relative degrees of hardness could be 
estimated by the quantity of soap solution 
needed to make a permanent lather on the 
water. Clark’s standard of hardness in water 
was 1 grain of calcium carbonate per gallon, 
A water containing 10 degrees of hardness would 
contain the equivalent of 10 grains of calcium 
carbonate per gallon. The lecturer showed 
an experiment demonstrating the diffeie-t 
quantities of soap solution required to produce 
a permanent lather after shaking with (a) dis- 
tilled water, (6) tap water, and (c) specially 
hard water. This was followed by the artificial 
production of a specially hard water, by dis- 
solving a large quantity of carbonic acid gas 
in a water containing lime in solution. The 
clear liquid, on boiling, at once deposited white 
solid calcium carbonate—exactly analogous to 
the production of “fur” in a boiler. Speci- 
mens of boiler ‘scale and of choked pipes were 
exhibited. 

“Temporary” hardness, due to calcium 
bicarbonate, could, continued the lecturer, 
be removed by boiling, and was responsible for 
the deposition of boiler  incrustations. 
CaCOs H2COg (calcium bicarbonate), when 
boiling= CaCO3(calcium carbonate) + CO2+ H20 
‘** Permanent” hardness was due to calcium 
sulphate and magnesium salts ond could not 
be removed by boiling. 

Hard water was, therefore, objectionable for 
boiler use, and must be softened, preferably by 
a softening process, before the water entered 
the boiler. The addition of “boiler com- 
pounds ” to hard water in a boiler frequently 
caused “ pitting” of the iron surface, and in 
any case did not reduce the quantity of matter 
to be removed by blowing off. Water could 
be softened in settling tanks either by the 
addition of guicklime {1 ounce of quicklime 
per degree of hardness for every 700 gallons of 
water), as in Clark’s process, or by more modern 
methods, such as the addition of barium 
carbonate, or by other processes. In each 
case the hardness of the water was precipitated 
as a sludge in the settling tanks, and the clear 
“ soft’? water could be drawn off. Water at 
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BROMLEY LANE SITE. 


Kingswinford Rural District Council Housing Scheme. 
‘Mr, A. T. Burrer, F.R.1I.B.A. Architect, (See p. 633-) 
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orbelow 6 deg. hardness was considered “ soft.” 
Water above 6 deg. hardness was termed 
“hard.” London;water varied between 16 deg. 


and 18 deg. hardness. 


Qn the other hand, soft water attacked lead 
piping, while hard water did not. The con- 
ditions for such action appeared to be: (1) The 
presence of much aeration; (2) the absence 
of calcium and magnesium salts; and (3) the 
resence of weak acids in the water, when 
derived (say) from peaty sources, as in the 
case of many north of England towns. The 
equations representing the action might be 
written :— 
2Pb (lead)+ O2 (oxygen)=2PbO (lead oxide). 
PbO (lead oxide)+ H20 (water)= Pb(OH)2 (lead 

hydroxide), 

Pb‘OH)2 (lead hydroxide)+-COz2 (carbon di’ 
oxide)= PbCO3 lead carbonate)+H20. 
Water containing more than ,,th grain 

of lead per gallon might produce trouble, since 
lead poisoning was cumulative in the system. 

The lecturer then demonstrated the relative 
solubility of lead in hard and in soft water, 
and showed that, in the case of the soft water, 
sufficient lead was present to produce a brown 
colouration on the addition of sulphuretted 
hydrogen solution, due to the precipitation of 
lead sulphide. It should, he said, be noted that 
zinc was also poisonous, and might be dis- 
solved by the acid rain of ‘towns, but zinc 
unlike lead, was not cumulative in the system. 

Passing on to the next division, stored rain 
water, he said such water in cisterns might 
contain (a) bird droppings ; (5) decayed leaves ; 
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(c) general dust and soot; (d) dead mice, &c. ; 
(e) paper refuse, feathers, &c. All cisterns 
should be fitted with close fitting covers. and 
the overflow: pipe must not communicate with 
any “foul gas” pipes. Water readily dissolved 
foul gases, thereby deodorising the air, but 
becoming contaminated in the process, 

The next experiment demonstrated the 
extreme solubility of such gases as ammonia 
(produced in the decomposition of sewage 
matter) in water. Owing to its high degree of 
solubility, a flask filled with ammonia, and 
inverted over water, rapidly filled with the 
water, producing in so doing a weak solution 
of ammonia, The presence of nitrogen as 


ammonia in a water was then shown, the test, 


solution. known as Nessler’s solution being 
used. The brown colouration obtained in the 
presence of ammonia formed a very delicate 
test for the presence of such contamination. 
Surface water might contain, in addition 
to sewage decomposition products (ammonium 
compounds and nitrates), actually live bacteria. 
These could be estimated by counting the 
number of colonies developed on a plate of 
gelatine-peptone on which one cubic centimetre 
of the water had been placed. Each bacillus 
would multiply, producing a colony, and the 
number of colonies could then be counted. 
The number of bacilli per c.c. varied consider- 
ably. Lo.don water rarely contained more 
than 100 pere.c.; a sample of Reigate spring 
water only contained 8 per c.c. ; Loch Katrine 
(Glasgow) was found to contain 74 per c.c. ; 
and a surface well showed 1,200 per c.c. ; while 
sewage contained numbers of the Order of 
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26,000,000 per fc.c. Chlorine was a very 
efficient disinfectant in this connection. In 
the Maidstone typhoid epidemic of 1897 the 
infected reservoir and pipes were sterilised by 
the use of a 1 per cent. solution of bleaching 
powder. Swimming baths were now frequently 
disinfected with {sodium ,hypochlorite. The 
water for the troops in France and Meso- 
potamia was sterilised in the same way, 
and domestic disinfectants depended on the 
same principle. (An experiment here demon- 
strated the bleaching action of a domestic 
disinfectant. Boiling the water was, however, 
the only sure way of sterilising it satisfactorily. 
A typical analysis of water would show :— 
(a) Total solids :—For internal consumption 
there did not appear to be any limit beyond 
which the water must be viewed with suspicion ; 
(6) Ammonia :—Almost invariably of animal 
origin, and even ‘01 part per 100,000 rendered 
quality of the water suspicious ; (c) Albuminoid 
ammonia :—An indication of actual organic 
nitrogenous matter in the water should not 
exceed ‘008 part per 100,000; (d) Oxygen con- 
sumption :—Also indicated organic impurity. 
If greater than ‘15 part for 100,000, the water 
was of doubtful purity ; (e) Chlorine :—Generally 
present as sodium chloride, More than 2 
parts per 100,000 was considered to be derived 
from urine, unless a definite cause could be 
found ; (f) Nitrogren as nitrates, &c. :—Might 
at times be as high as ‘5 part per 100,009; 
(g) Hardness :—From 2 parts to 50 parts per 
100,000 appeared to have no deleterious effects 
on health. Hard waters were mainly objec- 
tionable from the industrial standpoint. 
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Kingswinford Rural District Council Housing Scheme. 


Mr. A. T. Butver, F.R.1.B.A., 


rchitect. 





(See p. 633-) 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE ONLY WAY.—VIII. 
By Masor E, A. Petis, R.E., A.M.1.E.E., M.S.M.A. 





SOME PROVED METHODS. 


Tne fact that 360 bricks can be laid in an 
hour arouses a certain curiosity as to how 
it can be done. I, therefore, propose in 
this article to give a brief outline of the 
methods which make this output possible. 
These are the results of the careful study 
by, Major Gilbreth, carried out with the ob- 
ject of improving the lot of the bricklayer 
and enabling him to increase his production, 
and which has enabled him to achieve that 
which to many may seem almost the im- 
possible, 

The ‘‘ Gilbreth scaffold ”’ was.designed by 
the world-famous authority on ‘‘ motion 
study,’’ whose name it bears and who was 
a practical building contractor. The prin- 
cipal ideas underlying its construction 
are :—It keeps the operative at the proper 
height in relation to his work, in a position 
where he can lay his bricks with the most 
precision and can back up solid the entire 
width of the wall as he builds, This point 
is in itself a great advantage, for in case 
of a sudden spell of bad weather tha finished 
work can be protected from rain and sleet 
by covering it up with a few planks. It 
spells for better work because the operative 
is always at a correct and comfortable 
height, and thus eliminates a large amount 
of unnecessary fatigue. ‘The operative’s 
platform is always clear, there are no bricks 
underfoot, and the bricklayer need never be 
interrupted in his work by persons passing 
along the scaffolding, there being a separate 
platform. or gangway for labourers and 
others whose business takes them on the 
scaffold. 

Tue ‘‘ Hop Type "’ Scarroi».—There are 
two ‘types of ‘‘ Gilbreth scaffold.”’ The 
earliest pattern was used on jobs where the 
hod method of supplying materials to the 
bricklayer still obtained, and was named 
the ‘‘ Hod type.”’ The scaffold consists of 
upright supports on horses 16 ft. 4 in. 
in height, constructed with a frame car- 
riage which can be raised by a jack with 
hand lever, and retained in its position by 
means of pegs which are placed in suitable 
holes spaced 8in. apart. This carriage 
supports three platforms at various heights, 
as follows :—Nearest to the work is a brick- 
layer’s platform, two planks wide; next to 
this is a materials platform, three planks 
wide and two feet higher than the brick- 
layer’s platform. It should be noticed here 
that the distance from the work. to the 
edge of the materials platform (that is, 
across the bricklayer’s platform) must be 
1 ft. 5ins., so as to ensure the materials 
and work being at the correct distance and 
level to enable the operative to get the best 
results. On the outside of the materials 
platform is a platform or gangway, usually 
two planks wide, but whilst just above 
ground level this can only be one plank 
wide until the carriage is lifted clear of the 
bottom of the supports. This labourer’s 
platform should be arranged at such a height 
as to allow the loads to be dumped with 
the least effort. 

.The upright supports are erected 
10 ft. 8in. apart, and the materials plat- 


form is arranged with mortar boxes, 
2 ft. 2in. wide, spaced so that two come 
into each bay, one hard against the left 
hand upright and the other midway between 
that box and the next upright to the right, 
facing the work. With the materials ar- 
ranged in this manner and at these dis- 
tances, the bricklayer can stand on any 
part of his platform and reach into a mortar 
box or a brick pile. A special workman is 
engaged on the outer platform to temper 
mortar and to place bricks in the correct 
position so as to conserve the bricklayer’s 
time, 

When this type scaffold is to be used the 
wall should be built up 3 ft. 8 ins. from 
the ground before the scaffold is brought 
into use, after which the platform will be 
raised as the building progresses, the 
materials platform always being at the 
ecrrect height in relation to the top of the 
wall. Where the wall is more than five 
bricks thick the scaffold should be brought 
int¢ use one course less for each brick over 
the five. 

Tue ‘‘ Packet Type ’’ Scarrotp.—The 
‘** Packet Type Gilbreth Scaffold *’ is con- 
structed on similar lines and with the same 
essential dimensions as the ‘‘ Hod type,”’ 
but the materials and outer platforms are 
arranged so that the full benefit of using 
the Gilbreth ‘‘ packet ’’ method can be ob- 
tained. In this case the outer, or labourer’s, 
platform is made one plank wider and 
placed at such a level that the wheelbarrow 
loads can be transferred to the materials 
platform without lifting or lowering. This 
scaffold is brought into use right at floor 
level or at some convenient point before 
the wall is six courses high, the brick- 
Jayer working at floor level until the 
wall is 2 ft. high, when the planks will 
be placed in position for the bricklayer’s 
platform. 

Spacing and arrangement of mortar boxes 
are the same, but the bricks are delivered 
to the materials platform arranged in 
packets of twenty or less, dependent upon 
the labourer’s strength, but as they are 
brought up on a wheelbarrow and there is 
practically no lifting the full quota can 
usually be handled. The bricks are ar- 
ranged in such a manner that the operative 
ean take hold of a brick without the 
necessity for altering its position in his 
hand. The packet frames are simply two 
wooden battens so spaced that the outside 
edges are exactly the length of the average 
brick to be carried, the space between being 
wide enough to permit of the men’s fingers 
slipping through with ample clearance. 
These lengthwise pieces are joined together 
at each end by crosswise cleats; the length- 
wise space between these end cleats should 
equal the width of ten bricks plus an allow- 
ance of 14in., and all edges and corners 
should be rounded off. In each brick space 
between the mortar boxes on the materials 
platform two pieces of quartering are bolted, 
providing a run upon which the labourer 
can easily push the packets broadside on to 
the bricklayer, who can then take the com- 
plete packet, if he wishes, and place it upon 


the wall, so that the bricks are right on the 
work. : 

The bricklayer should only have to trouble 
himself about the actual bricklaying, ang 
feremen should always see that the bricks 
are kept at the right degree of wetness go 
as to ensure good work and enable the opera. 
tive to attain his best speed. They must 
also appreciate the absolute importance of 
never deviating from the various essentia] 
measurements, the observance of which are 
definitely necessary if the best results are 
to be obtained. It is not sufficient just to 
set a labourer on the job of raising the 
scaffold as required, it is also necessary to 
make quite certain that the labourer under. 
stands exactly when and why the platform 
should: be raised, 

There is no doubt that the ‘ packet ” 
system could be used to great advantage 
on almost any kind of building job and on 
ordinary scaffolds. Not only does the use 
of packets facilitate the actual work of 
bricklaying, but it is obvious that a lot 
of saving can be effected in the cost of 
handling materials. There is no reason why 
gravity conveyors should not be used far 
more than at present. In the case of a 
job of considerable size a central stock plat- 
form could be arranged so that it was always 
above the work in progress ; the goods could 
be raised in bulk and distributed by gravity 
conveyors to the operatives. Wherever 
possible, inclined ramps or short-flight 
staircases should be used instead of ladders, 
and a ttaffic rule made for up and down 
traffic, so that delays are made impossible. 
All traffic along. any platform or gangway 
should always travel in the cne direction, 
and planks must be laid so that wheel- 
barrows pass down on to the next plank, 
and not up. Where slanting ramps are 
used they should be constructed of planks 
3 to 4 ins. in thickness to prevent spring, 
and they should be cross-cleated with cleats 
of not more than lin. thickness, spaced 
equi-distant, the distance apart being de- 
pendent upon the slant of the run and the 
size of the workmen. Where wheelbarrows 


‘are being used a slot should be cut in the 


cleats to allow a free passage for the wheel. 
Use as many runways and ramps as space 
permits—they are great time-savers on 4 
big job. 

> 


Unemployment and the Building Trades. 

In reply to questions in the House of Com- 
mons last week, Dr. Macnamara (Minister of 
Labour) said the negotiations between the 
Government and the building trades for i 
creasing the supply of labour by the admission 
of ex-Service men for work on housing were pro 
ceeding, and every effort was being made to 
expedite a solution. So long as there was hope 
of an agreement upon a national basis, he thought 
it better not to complicate the position by sec 
tional or local arrangements. Sir W. Davison 
asked whether, in the event of the unions failing 
to accept the Government’s terms, the Govern- 
ment would take steps to secure employment for 
at least 50,000 ex-Service men in building in con 
nection with some of the housing schemes whic 
were delayed owing to lack of labour. Dr 
Macnamara said he was very much interested in 
the proposal that the Government should pro- 
ceed forthwith with the building of houses, but 
he would rather not give a decision as to that 
while a national settlement was pending. y ms 
was afraid such a proposal would be oppose® 
the trade unions. 
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THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 


Tux sixty-eighth annual dinner of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution was held at 
the Hotel Victoria, Charing Cross, last week. 

Mr. WaLtTER LawRENcE (President) occupied 
the chair, and the gathering numbered some 200, 
including Messrs. Frank May (Treasurer), H. G. 
Nutman, W. S. A. Gordon, F.R.LB.A., A. G. 
White, J. C. Perkin, F.R.I.B.A., H. T. Holloway, 
Guy M. Nicholson, F.S8.I., A. G. Crimp, E. J. 
Sadgrove, F.R.LB.A. A. B. H. Colls, F. 
Shingleton, L. Shingleton, Ellis Marsland, 
Ms.A., Wm. Woodward, F.R.I.B.A., F. J. 
Gayer (President, L.M.B.A.), W. L. T. Brown, 
FR.LB.A., A. Roome, 8. Jaques, A.R.I.B.A., 
§, M. Young, W. E. Brown, F.S.L, A. Thomers- 
son, F.S.1., A.R.LB.A., F. Higgs, J. E. Drower, 
FS.L, J. M. Theobald, F.S.L, A. Ritchie, F. J. 
Parker, R. Dudley Bartlett, F. G. Minter, F. M. 
May, Ben Carter, Roland B. Chessum, G. J. 
Aldous, S. V. North, F.R.IL.B.A., F. Danby 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A., T. Brammall Daniel, J. T. 
Bolding, H. J. Leaning, A. L. Lovegrove, and 
f.A. Minter. Mr. Ernest J. Brown (Director of 
the London Master Builders’: Association) was 
unable to be present owing to indisposition. 

During the evening Mr. W. J. RuppERHAM 
(Secretary) announced that the contributions to 
the funds during the year constituted a record, 
amounting to £2,125 17s. (including the Presi- 
dent’s donations of £105 and £120, the latter 
being 20 per cent. of the total of the builders’ 
contributions), compared with the previous 
highest total of £1,400. 

After the loyal toasts had been proposed by 
the PrestipENT, Mr. Roxtanp B. CuEssum 
proposed “* The Builders’ Benevolent Institution 
and its President.”” Having congratulated the 
President on the success which had followed 
his arduous efforts on behalf of the Institution, 
he said the Institution was founded seventy-four 
years ago for the purpose of granting relief and 
pensions to necessitous master builders and 
their widows over fifty years of age who had 
carried on business for ten consecutive years 
within ten miles of Charing Cross. There were 
at present forty-four men and women pensioners 
of the Institution, which, he believed, was the 
only one of its kind in the country. In urging 
those present to support the funds, he asked 
them to try to visualise the position of a builder 
who had passed the usual strenuous life that 
builders always lived, harassed on one side by 
a continual discord in the ranks of labour, 
puzzled as to the ultimate issue of the jobs on 
which he was engaged, and had arrived in his 
old age to a state in which he was unable to 
keep up a respectable appearance amongst his 
confréres. Could such a picture need any addi- 
tional colour to appeal to those who in the days 
of their prosperity could spare something for 
those who by stress of circumstances had fallen 

by the way? He was sorry to see that in the 
past a disproportionate amount of support had 
come from architects, surveyors, and others 
who were not master builders, and he asked 
those master builders who had not contributed 
to the funds to remember their responsibilities. 

The PRESIDENT, in responding, said he was 
very proud to be in the position of President 
during the year in which a record amount had 
been collected. The architects and surveyors, 

and the builders’ merchants, manufacturers and 
sub-contractors, subscribed largely to the funds 
of the Institution, but there were many master 
builders who had kept aloof. A comparison of 
the membership of the London Master Builders’ 
Association with the number of subscribers, and 
the fact that the average subscription only 
amounted to the same sum that had to be paid 
annually in National Health and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance for one workman, seemed 
to him to be a crying shame to the building 
industry in London. He would like to appeal 
through the Press to those who were not 
members of the Institution to subscribe, for it 
was the duty of the master builders to look 
after their own poor. , 

Mr. F. J. Gaver proposed “ The Architects 
and Surveyors.” In the course of his remarks 


he said the importance of the architect was not 
sufficiently realised, and now plans and details 
were being retailed like rolls of lining paper. 
With regard to surveyors, the London Master 
Builders’ Association had continually preached 
the doctrine that it was in the best interests of 
everyone concerned that there should be 
quantities on every occasion. It was surprising 
to find the large number of cuntracts in which 
clients thought they could economise by 
dispensing with the services of the quantity 
surveyor. In addition to the iniquity caused 
by expecting the builder ‘to. take quantities, 
there would be much less litigation if on all 
occasions it was required that quantities should 
be taken. Much had been said about the 
necessity for architects getting into closer touch 
with builders, and he would like to expand that 
further to include quantity surveyors, Archi- 
tects, quantity surveyors’and builders were all 
part of one great industry, and as such they 
could not co-operate ‘too closely. The current 
idea in the labour movement was that builders 
(and, he presumed, architects and surveyors) 
could be dispensed with, but in view of the vast 
amount of study required in all three branches 
he thought that it would be a sorry.day for the 
industry when the labour organisations endea- 
voured to do away with any one of them.. It 
was futile for the Government to endeavour to 
stultify all commercial building in trying to 
expedite the erection of houses. He had been 
appointed a member of Dr. Addison’s Com- 
mittee to investigate the high cost of building, 
and one of the first things he intended to do was 
to ask the amount added to the cost of each 
house by the expense of the Ministry of Health’s 
organisation. The result, he thought, would 


crack the nut, and there would be little left to do. 


Mr. Wiit1am Woopwarb, responding for the 
architects, in the course of a humorous 8 
said events pointed to the probability that next 

ear the toast would be “ The Amalgamated 

aturalised Architects’ and Surveyors’ Business 
Bureau, Whitehall, responded to by Sir Alfred 
Mond.” The stoppage of “luxury” building 
would in no way affect housing, ‘and would 
simply mean that the highly-skilled men engaged 
on large buildings would go to swell the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

Mr. Guy M. Nicuotson, responding for the 
surveyors, said the labour party forgot the 
difference between the face value and the pur- 
chasing value of money, which was all important. 
The purchasing value of money could be 
reduced to vanishing point, as could be seen in 
Russia, and the man who reduced his output 
was reducing the value of his wages. Contract 
after contract had to be abandoned owing to the 
high cost, and the reduction of output was 
killing building. He thought the present high 
cost of building was directly due to the action 
of the Government during the war in giving 
contracts on a cost-plus-percentage basis. It 
was evident that on such contracts the bigger 
the expenditure the bigger the profit, and con- 
tracts had a knack of turning out much more 
expensive than was expected. It also tended to 
destroy the difference between a good builder 
and a bad one. He knew of one case where the 
builder put so many men on to a site that they 
could not all work together, and took it in turns. 

Proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Vice-Presidents, 
Trustees, Committee and Stewards,” Mr. R. 
Duputey Bartierr said he also thought the 
proportion of builders’ subscriptions was not 
nearly so large as it ought to be. It might be 
because the Institution was not brought suffi- 
ciently to the notice of the ordinary builder, and 
he recommended that more publicity should be 
organised. Fifty per cent. of the London 
builders did not know of the existence of the 
Institution at all. 

Mr. Joun T. Botprne (who has been a 
member of the Committee for 50 years), in 
responding, said it only required a subscription 
of ten guineas to become a vice-president, and 
he was pleased to see that the number had 
been increased by 25 that evening. 
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Mr. Ben Carter proposed “‘ The Visitors.” 

Mr. W. 8S. A. Gorpon, in responding, said 
architects, surveyors and builders were all in 
the same boat on the sea of officialism. They 
were faced with the proposition that if they had 
a decent contract they might not be allowed to 
carry it out, and they were being deprived of 
the work that had to be done. Architects had 
no say in the matter of the monstrosities being 
erected under the housing schemes. What 
would happen in a few years’ time to the super- 
architects, super-quantity surveyors, and super- 
builders now employed by the Government 
when the housing shortage had been caught up ? 
He could foresee the time when’ one would be 
able to purchase at H.M. Stationery Office a 
book of “ Designs for Business Premises,” or 
** Houses for Disabled Architects,” with coloured 
plates or anything else 6d. extra. 


— 


ASSOCIATION OF 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND 
CLERKS OF WORKS. 


Asout 200 members and guests attended 
the annual dinner of this Association on Satur- 
day evening last. Mr. J. P. Purnell Edwards 
was in the chair, and others present included 
Messrs. A. N. Santler, Ben Carter, F. Shingleton, 
M.YV.O., H. T. A. Chidgey, M.B.E., J. D. Michell 
and Col. T. M. Hemming, C.B., R.E. 

Giving the toast of ‘“‘ The Association,” the 
chairman gave a brief review of its history. 
The Association’s most trying time had been 
during the recent war. The embargo on building 
operations produced troublous times for the 
Association, and the many members who went 
to the Front, were exempted from subscribing 
until they were demobilised. Nevertheless, 
under good management, the Association had 
progressed, and had not only been able to pay 
pensions, funeral benefits and other demands, 
but had actually increased its investments. 
Its crowning effort to benefit its members was 
the establishment of the Pensions Fund, to 
help which they were present that evening. 

In reply, Mr. R. W. Meyer (President of the 
Association) said he would like to add to the 
Chairman’s remarks the information that the 
Association had to become affiliated to’ an 
Association similar to their own, which had 
been in existence for 68 years. The two together 
numbered over 500 foremen and clerks of works. 

“The Building Trades” was proposed by 
Mr. A. N. Santler.. 

Responding, Mr. Ben Carter said at present 
the members of the building trade hardly knew 
where they stood, but if all pulled together ‘he 
felt there were good times yet in store—the 
future depended on all classes being united in 
working for the good of the industry. : 

Mr. J. W. Sawyer (Secretary) then announced 
that subscriptions aggregating £97 163. 6d. 
had been received, while the Chairman’s list 
totalled £46 15s. Mr. Sawyer commented on 
the paucity of support given by builders to the 
Association. It was much to the builders’ 
interests that builders’ foremen and clerks of 
works should have a common bond of sympathy. 
With such a feeling in existence jobs worked 
more smoothly. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Architects and Surveyors ” 
was proposed by Mr. F. Shingleton, who had, 
he said, found throughout his career that 
architects were honourable men, eager to help 
any builder who carried out his contract in a 
proper spirit. Just at present the Master 
Builders’ Association and the Institute of 
Builders were at cross-roads with the architects 
concerning the form of contract. Master 
builders to-day found some modification of 
the old form necessary, At present no recog- 
nised form of contract existed, but he hoped 
one would be agreed shortly. 

Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey, in responding, on behalf 
of the surveyors, said in the course. of a long 
career he had been greatly indebted to builders’ 
foremen and clerks of works, of whom he had 
pad found{any who were not of the highest 
order. 





‘ 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 


CONCRETE CAVITY WALLING. 


THE system of concrete cavity walling illus- 
trated on this page has been devised with the 
object of overcoming some of the difficulties 
encountered owing to the shortage of skilled 
labour, and is primarily intended for use in 
the construction of dwellings, although its 
scope may be further extended. The shutter- 
ing has iron wall ties which not only tie the 
two portions of the wall together, but also act 
as supports for the shuttering during construc- 
tion ; the ties are dipped in a special preparation 
to protect them from chemical action. The 
shuttering consists of two external lines of 
timber 2 ft. in height, reinforced with specially- 
designed straps, to which are hinged clamping 
bolts for holding the tops of the shutters in 
position and having angle struts attached 
to enforce perpendicularity. The shuttering 
for the 2in. cavity consists of pressed steel 
shutters, with wedge-shaped ribs to facilitate 
striking, arranged in pairs, and a boss formed 
on the hinged tie bolts of the timber shutters 
engages with the cavity shutters to hold them 
vertically in position and to the required 
gauge. 

The illustration shows 4 in. external and 4 in. 
internal walls with a 2 in. cavity, giving a total 
thickness of 10 in. over all; the shutters can 
be used for various thicknesses of walls by 
adjusting the boss on the tie bolts, or can be 
used for solid concrete walling by omitting the 
cavity shutters. To remove the shutters after 
concreting is completed, the tie bolts are slacked 
off and turned back. at the hinged. joint, when 
the outside shutters can be lifted away and 
the cavity shutters drawn out by means of 
handles. The hooked ends of the wall ties 
provide a support for the outside timber 
shuttering and are afterwards cut off and used 
again. ‘The cavity shutters are slotted and 
supported on the wall ties, and lap on to the 
portion of wall previously concreted. The 
timber shutters are coated with a preservative 
which prevents adherence of the concrete and 
ensures easy removal. 

The method of construction is as follows :— 
A concrete foundation is laid in the usual 
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manner. At intervals on this foundation the 
special wall ties are laid, the shuttering placed 
on these and clamped in position. The concrete 
is then poured in to the full height of the 
shutters and allowed to set for, say, twenty-four 
hours, when the shuttering is removed. Another 
line of wall ties is placed on the top of this 
concrete, the shutters re-erected and concreting 
proceeds. These operations are repeated until 
the height of the first floor is reached. Pre-cast 
concrete beams are placed in position and sup- 
ported on the walls, and over these a self- 
centering mesh reinfortement is laid and 
concreted. The shuttering is again placed on 
at this level and walling proceeds as before 
up to eaves level. The roofing consists of pre- 
cast concrete purlins and ceiling joists with 
similar mesh reinforcement and concrete cover- 
ing as used for the floor. The roof tiling or 
slating can then be nailed either direct to this 
concrete or laid on battens, The internal par- 
tition walls are similarly constructed of concrete, 
but with the cavity omitted. 

With this type of shuttering it is possible to 
use two different gaugings of concrete for 
external and internal portions of the cavity 
walls, i.e., a hard or dense aggregate can be 
used outside to withstand climatic conditions 
and a more porous concrete used for the inside, 
without fear of cracking due to uneven shrinkage 
of the two mixtures. Houses of the construction 
described are fire-resisting and vermin proof, 
and the only timber used is in doors and casings. 
The possibility of dry rot is also obviated and 
upkeep reduced to a minimum. 

It is claimed that with four pairs of houses 
in progress, ten men could fix the shuttering 
and erect the walls one foot in height 
per day, with shuttering being lifted on two 
pairs while the other two pairs are being con- 
creted, Taking the average height of a dwelling 
as 18 ft., this means that four pairs of houses 
could be erected in eighteen days. A provisional 
patent has been granted, and the system has 
the approval of the Ministry of Health. The 
inventors are Messrs. W. P. & P. G. Hayes, 
Chester-road, Grappenhall, Cheshire. 

We are informed that a contract has been 
entered into for the erection of six ‘‘ B” type 
houses on the above system at Appleton, 
Widnes, Lancs., and a_ start will be made 
shortly. 
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PISE-DE-TERRE. 


** Pisé-de-terre and its Possibilities” was the 
subject of a lecture by Mr. Clough Williams. 
Ellis, at Carpenters’ Hall, on Thursday |ast 
week. He said that little was known about this 
material, but asa matter of fact it was one of the 
oldest used in building. Historically it was first 
mentioned by Pliny, quoting Hannibal (who 
lived three hundred years before that time) as 
having erected by this method watch towers in 
the Pyrenees, which were still in excellent order. 
To make pisé-de-terre, dry earth was rammed 
between movable shutters ; various refinements 
had been added, but that was the fundamenta] 
principle. The builder took dry earth, put it 
between boards, rammed it, removed the boards, 
and if the work was done properly and with 
suitable material, when the wall had dried out 
it resembled artificial stone. In the spring 
of this year whilst in Spain the lecturer found 
that the Alhambra was largely built of pisé. But 
in Spain it was not-only ancient buildings which 
were erected in this material ; at Seville he saw 
it being used for a railway station and a large 
bonded warehouse. In Mexico there were 
examples of pisé building which Sir Martin 
Conway considered to be three thousand years 
old.. The principal locale of pisé was in the 
‘Rhone Valley and around Lyons, where even the 
chateaux and the town and country houses of 
rich traders were built in this.manner, and 
painted and plastered on the outside to look like 
stone. What actually happened when earth 
was rammed was not well known, but it was 
astonishing to see the hardness of pisé and its 
resemblance to stone provided the materials 
were good, 

There were definite limitations as to what 
constituted suitable soil for pisé; very sandy 
earth had not enough cohesion, while at the 
other extreme clay contained a lot of water, 
which dried out in time and the wall cracked in 
consequence. Theoretically, by mixing a sandy 
soil with clay a perfect blend ought to result, but 
in practice that proved difficult and uncertain 
and did not pay. Pisé was_not mud, but dry 
earth. It was not usually built in blocks 
(pillars, when used, were made in blocks), but 
the house was usually monolithic. A shuttering 
was set up and earth thrown in four or five inches 
at a time ; this was rammed hard, and another 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues, Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. Contracts iv; Competitions iv; Public Appointments 
Ixxx ; Sales by Auction Ilxxxiv. Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information 
are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and 
that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 
of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 
er place where quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


DECEMBER 5. — Scotland. —PAINTING, ETO.— 
Execution of - painters’ pepethonees’ and gilders’ 
work in connection with the ordinary works and 
repairs to buildings in charge of H.M. Commissioners 
of Works. Districts during one year. from January 1, 
1921. Director of Contracts oak Labour, H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster. 

%* DECEMBER 6,—Beaconsfield.— HOUSES, ETC.—-Con- 
struction of roads and sewers and erection of 54 
houses at [Lake-lane, for the U.D.C. Major H. 
Sargeant, District Surveyor, Counci! Chambers, 
Bea onsfield. Deposit, £1 1s 

DECEMBER 
20 houses on the Buckingham-road site, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. H. W. Smith, M.S.A., architect, 57, High-street, 
Oxford. Deposit, £1 1s, ., 

DEOEMBER 6.-—Boston. —ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
tions at Allen House, Carlton-road, for the Holland C.C. 
Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street- 
chambers, Lincoln. Deposit, £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 6.—East Preston.—-HovusEs.—Erection 
of 30 houses. Mr. R. E. Booker, Surveyor, 17, Wood- 
lands-road, Littlehampton. Deposit, £5 5s. 

DECEMBER 6.—Glamorganshire.—VARIOUS WORKS. 
—(1) Erection of Boys’ School at Beddau (Llantrisant), 
to accommodate 250 scholars ; (2) Infants’ depart- 
ment at Kingsbridge, near Gowerton ; (3) Penrhiwfer 
Council School, minor repairs; (4) Blaengarw Boys’ 
(Nanthir) Council School, portion of fenee; (5) paint- 
ing a number of schools, for the C.C. Mr. T. Mansel 
Franklen, Clerk, Glamorgan County hall, Cardiff. 

DECEMBER 6.—Grimsby.—PAINTING.—For painting 
various schools, for the Education Committee. Educa- 
tion Offices, Grimsby. y 

DECEMBER _ 6.—London.—ExTENSION.—Extension 
of the North Telephone Exchange, Barnsbury-grove, 
N., for H.M. Commissioners of Works. Director of 
Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 
Deposit, £1 1s. ; 

DECEMBER 6.— Mold.— Hovusgs. — Erection of 
54 houses, for the U.D.C. Mr. F. A. Roberts, architect, 
Earl Chambers, Mold. Deposit, £3 38s. 

DECEMBER 6.—Neath— REPAIRS, &C.—For repairs 
and renovations to the kitchen block and farm 
buildings of Drymma Hall, Skewen, for the Glamorgan 
}.C. Mr, Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton-street, 
Aberdare. 

_ DECEMBER 6.—Port St. Mary.—LAVATORIES.—Erec- 
tion of public lavatories, for the Commissioners. Mr. 
R. A. Collester, Clerk, Port St. Mary, Isle of Man. 

DECEMBER 7.—Blackwell.—HovseEs.—Erection of 
700 houses of various types in the parishes of Black- 
well, South Normanton, Tibshelf, Shirebrook and 
Pinxton, forthe R.D.C._ My. Frank P. Cook, architect, 
Leeming-street, Mansfield. 

%* DECEMBER 7.—Cheadle (Staffs)—Hovusrs.—Erec- 
tion of 66 houses for the R.D.C) on various sites. Mr. 
F. §. Cox, Council Offices, Cheadle, Staffs. 

DECEMBER 7.—Gosforth.—ALTERATIONS.—Altera- 
tions and extensions to the Fire Brigade Station, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. George Nelson, Surveyor, Council 
Chambers, Gosforth. 

DECEMBER 7,—Leicester.—PAINTING.—For painting 
exterior of female wing of the City Mental Hospital, for 
tae T.C. Mr. BE. G. Mawbey, City Engineer, Town Hall, 
Leicester. Deposit £1. 

DECEMBER 8.—East Stowe.—HovsEs.—Erection of 
6 pairs of houses at Haughley, for the R.D.C. Messrs. 
Hunt & Coates, architects, 51, Abbeygate-street, 
Bury Ste Edmunds. Deposit, £3 3s. 

DECEMBER 8,—Godstone.—WoORKING CLASS DWELL- 
INGs.—Erection of 6 working class dwellings at Dormans 
Land and 12 at Lunghurst-road, Woldingham, for the 
K.D.C. Messrs. Hayward & Maynard, architects, 
i4, John-street, Adelphi, W.C.2. (Dormans Land 
Site). Mr. Granville Streatfield, architect, 24, Old 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C:2 (Woldingham Site). 
Deposit £2 2s, 

_ DECEMBER 8.—Harrogate.—PAaINTING.—For paint- 
ing, colouring, whitewashing, &c., at the Royal Bath 

Hospital. Mr. F. P, L. Dixon, Secretary, Hospital, 
harrogate. 

DECEMBER 8.—Nottingham.— PAINTING.—For inter- 
nal cleaning and painting at the following Council 
Schools : Albert-street, Bulwell; Alfreton-road ; 
Clarendon-street ; Coventry-road ; Ilkeston-road, 
Old Basford (Perey-street). Mr. A. Dale, City Archi- 
tect, Guildhall, Nottingham. Deposit, £1 each contract. 

%* DECEMBER 8.—Southampton.—SxECONDARY SCHOOL. 
—Erection of a new Secondary School to accommodate 
600 boys, on their site at Highfield-road, Southampton. 
Messrs. Gutteridge & Gutteridge, architects, 9, Port- 
land-street, Southampton. Deposit, £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 10,—Bingley.—H ovusEs.—Erection of five 
pairs ot houses at Wilsden, five pairs at Cullingworth, 
and six pairs at Harden, for the U:D.C. Mr. H. 
Bottomley, Architect, Town Hall, Bingley. 

,,. DECEMBER 10.—Dar on.—Hovusks.—Erection of 
35 houses, for the 1.C. tr. George Winter, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. Deposit, £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 10.—Saffron Walden.—HovsEs.—Erec- 
tion- of 33 ‘“‘B” type houses, for the T.C.. Mr. A. H. 
Forbes, Borough Surveyor, Hill-street, Saffron Walden. 

posit, £1 1s, 


6.—Bicester.—HovusEs.—Erection of - 


DECEMBER . 11.—Bacup.—PatntING.—For painting 
interior of Primitive Methodist Church, &c. Rev. J. 
Bilton, Orchard-villas Bankside, Bacup. 

DECEMBER 11,—Huddersfield.—ApDDpITIONS,” &0.— 
Additions to the Huddersfield West Riding Court 
House, for the West Riding Standing Joint Committee. 
West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

DECEMBER 11.—Tarvin.—HOvUSES.—Erection of 4 
pairs of semi-detached cottages, for the R.D.C. Mr. 
W. Beswick, A.R.I.B.A., 19, Newgate-street, Chester. 
Deposit, £2, 

DECEMBER 13. — Burton-on-Trent.—HOUSsES.—Erec- 
tion of 158 houses on various sites and for lay-out of 
Hatton Site, for the Repton R.D.C. Mr. Thomas 
Jenkins, L.R.1.B.A., Arcade Buildings, Station-street, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

DECEMBER 13.—Glasgow.—SUB-STATION.—Erection 
of a sub-station at Main-street and Holm-street, for 
the Electricity Department, Electrical Engineer, 
75, Waterloo-street, Glasgow. 

DECEMBER 13.—Liverpool.—ExTENSION.—Exten- 
sion of the Liverpool Bank Telephone Exchange, for 
H.M. Commissioners of Works. Director of Contracts, 
H.M. Office of Works, London. Deposit, £1 1s. ° 

DECEMBER 13. — Musselburgh.—H0vusES.—Erection 
of 14 houses at Campic, for the T.C. Mr. W. Constable, 
3, Hill-street, Edinburgh. 

DECEMBER 13.—St. John’s Town of Dalry.—HOUvSES. 
—Erection of six blocks, comprising 12 houses, for the 
Northérn District Committee of the C.C. Mr. Alex. 
Milroy, District Clerk, Dalry, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

DECEMBER 13.—Thorne.—HOvUSEsS, «c.—Erection of 
76 houses, and construction of roads and sewers, for the 
R.D.C. Mr. J. B. Richardson, architect, 6, Priory- 
place, Doncaster. Deposit, £2 2s. 

%* DECEMBER 13. —Tutbury, Burton-on-Trent.— 
HovseEs.—Erection of 40 houses on various sites for 
the R.D.C. Mr. Thomas Jenkins, L.R.1.B.A., Arcade 
Buildings, Station-street, Burton-on-Trent. 

DECEMBER 13.—Wiltshire.—Construction of sewage 
and sewage disposal works for the Cricklade and 
Wooton Bassett R.D.C. Council’s Consulting Engin- 
eer, Major T. J. Moss Flower, 28, Victoria-street, 
Westminster. Deposit, £10 Bank of England Note. 

DECEMBER 14.—Langholm.—HoOvsEs.—Erection of 
10 blocks of two houses each, for the T.C. Mr. J. B. 
Gladstone, 100, High-street, Lockerbie. Deposit, £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 14.—Swansea.—Alterations to the head 
post office at Swansea. The Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, 8.W.1. Deposit, £1. 

DECEMBER 14.—Wallasey.—REBUILDING.—Altera- 
tion and rebuilding of an existing brickwork structure 
to form a combined stores and workshop, together with 
the demolition of another existing building, for the 
Gas and Water Dept. Mr. J. H. Crowther, Gasworks, 
Limekiln-lane, Wallasey. 

DECEMBER 15.—Hackney.—MAISONNETTES. — Erec- 
tion of buildings in blocks comprising 62 maisonnettes, 
for the Metropolitan Borough of Hackney. Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor’s office, Town Hall, Mare- 
street, Hackney, E.8. Deposit, £1 1s» 

DECEMBER 15,—Kirkealdy.—HoOvusES.—Erection of 
118 houses for the T.C. Mr. James Gentles, 184, High- 
street, Kirkcaldy. Deposit, £1 1s. 

*x DECEMBER 16.—London, E.—Renovating and 
making certain alterations to the Able-bodied Men’s 
Block at their workhouse, Raine-street, Old Gravel- 
lane, EF. 1, for the Guardians of St, George-in-the-East, 
Guardians’ Office, Raine-street, Old Gravel-lane, E. 1. 

DECEMBER’ 16.—Salford.—PAINTING.—Repainting, 
&e., of certain bridges over the ‘River Irwell and a 
canal, for the T.C. Borough Engineer, Salford. 

DECEMBER 17.—Escrick.—HOvusES.—Erection of 
six cottages at Naburns near York, and six at Deighton. 
for the R.D.C. Mr. Fred T. Penty, architect, Lendal 
Chambers, York. 

DECEMBER 17.—Llanrwst.—HovUsES.—Erection of 
20 houses for the U.D.C. Mr. {f. Latimer-Jones, 
Clerk, 11, Station-read, Llanrwst. Deposit, «1 1s. 

DECEMBER 17.—Monmouthshire.—HOspPITaL.—Erec- 
tion of a hospital for consumptives at eee. 
Monmouthshire, for the King Edward VII Welsh 
National Memorial Association. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.1.B.4;, and Mr. E. Stanley Hall, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
of 54, Bedford-square, London, W.C.1. Deposit, £5. 

DECEMBER 18.—Brierfield.—HoOvsEs.—Erection of 
50 houses at Bent IHead, Brierfield, for the U.D.C. 
Messrs. Adshead & Topham, architects, 23,. King- 
street, Manchester. Deposit, £10. 

%* DECEMBER 18.—Cheltenham.—H 0vSsES.—Building 
of 40 brick and concrete block houses on the Corpora- 
tion housing estate. Messrs. Chatters, Smithson & 
Ranger, Regent-street, Cheltenham. Deposit 2s. 

%* DECEMBER 18.—Krottingley—Wark MEMORIAL.— 
To monumental masons, illustrations and estimates 
to Hon. Secretaries, Knottingley War Memorial Com- 
mittee, Town Hall, Knottingley. 

DECEMBER 18.—Leeds.—TRANSFORMER CHAMBER.— 
Erection of a transformer chamber (overground), for 
the T.C. Mr. C. Nelson Hefford, Electricity Dept., 
1, Whitehall-road, Leeds. 

DECEMBER 20.—Chipping Sodbury.—HovsgEs, &c.— 
Erection of eight houses at Hawkesbury Upton and six 
at Badminton, and drainage works at both sites, for the 
R.D:C. Housing Architect, Chipping Sodbury. 


Deposit, £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 20.—Chorlton-cum-Hardy.—TELEPHONE 
EXOHANGE.—Erection of a new telephone exchange. 
Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
gate, Westminster, S.W. Deposit, £1 Is. 
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%* DECEMBER 20.—Finchley.—SLATES.—Laying and 
part- supply of slates in connection with the Pinc};ley 
Hotsing. scheme. The Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, S.W.1. 

DECEMBER 20.—Marple.—HOUSES.—Erection of 50 
houses, for the U.D.C. Mr. D. J. Diver, surveyor 
Marple. Deposit, £1 1s. — 

_ 9% DECEMBER 20.—Orsett. (Essex).—HOUSES.— Hrec- 
tion of 22 houses under the Housing Acts in the Parish 
of South Ockenden. Mr. James Beck, Qlerk to the 
Council, 2, Orsett-road, Grays. Deposit £3 3s. 

DECEMBER 21.—Clutton.—H 0UsSES.—Erection of six 
houses on Temple Cloud. Messrs. Petter & Warren 
architects, 74, Henford, Yeovil. . 

DECEMBER 21.—Lochinver.—HovsEs.,—Erection of 
six houses in three blocks at Lochinver, and also road 
work, for the Sutherland C.C. Messrs. Horne & 
Murray, architects, Golspie. Deposit, £1 1s. 

%* JANUARY 3, 1921.—Kent.—Hovsrs.—Erection of 
houses for the staff and teachers, for the Kent Educa- 
tion Committee, County of Kent. Mr. W. H. Robinson, 
Council’s Architect, 63, Sessions House, Maidstone. 
Deposit £2. 

* JANUARY 6, 1921.—Bexley Welling, Kent.—Scnoo1 
Bri_piIne.—Enlargement of the Bexley Welling Infants 
Council School by the addition of 80 places, for the 
Kent Education Committee.’ Mr. W. H. Robinson, 
Architect, 63, Sessions House, Maidstone, Deposit, £2. 

No DatF.—Belford.—HOwusEsS, ETc,—Housing, road- 
making and sewers at. Belford, Bamburgh, Beacnell 
and North Sunderland, for the R.D.C. Messrs. Fatkin 
and Viuycomb, architects, 77, Wustgate-road, New- 
castle. ' , 

NO DATE.—East Lothian.—Hovses.—Erection of 
two houses at Longniddry Dean, and two at Seton 
Dean, for the C.C. Messrs. Dick Peddie & Walter 
Todd, architects, 8, Albyn Place, Edinburgh. 

No Date.—Haddington.—Hovuses.—Erection of 
(1) two three-roomed houses at Canty Bay; (2) four 
four-roomed houses at East Linton; (3). six three- 
roomed houses at Innerwick, for the C.C. Messrs, 
Dick Peddie & Walter Todd, architects, 8, Albyn- 
place, Edinburgh. 

No Date.—Hemsworth.—HovseEs.—Erection of 94 
dwelling houses of various types, and the. making 
of roads and construction of sewers in connection with 
their housing scheme in Great Houghton, for the 
R.D.C. Messrs. W. H. Wagstaffe & Sons, 57, Salter- 
gate, Chesterfield. Deposit, £1 1s. 

No Dats. -—- Newburn-on-Tyne. — SuB-STATION.-— 
Erection of two brick power sub-stations for the 
Throckley Coal (Co., Ltd. Engineer, Throckley 
Colliery Offices, Throckley Colliery, Newburn-on-' yne. 

No Date.—Roslin.—Hovuses.—Erection of 20 
houses at Roslin, for the Midlothian C.C. Mr. 
A. G. G. Asher, District Clerk, County Rooms, Edin- 
burgh. 

No DatE.—Stow.—HovseEs.—Erection of 16 houses 
at Stow, for the Midlothian C.C. Mr. A. G. G. Asher, 
District Clerk, County Rooms, Edinburgh. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


DECEMBER 7.—London.—BUCKETS.—Supply of gal- 
vanised buckets and pails during a period of six 
months, for H.M. Commissioner of Works. Ccoutroller 
of Supplies, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Kiug Charles- 
street, Westminster, S.W.1. Y 

DECEMBER 8.—Grantham —MATERIALS.— Supply of 
road materials, steam rolling, and for surface spraying, 
for the Kesteven C.C.. Mr. W. B. Purser, County 
Surveyor, County Surveyor’s Office, Grantham. 

DECEMBER  .9.—Aberdeen.—STORES.—Supply of 
various stores to the Great North of Scotland Railway 
Co. Stores Superintendent, 80, Guild-street, Aberdeen. 
Charge, 1s. per form (32). : 

DECEMBER 9.—Brighton.—DRAIN PIPES —Supp!y of 
glazed drain pipes, to the T.C, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Brighton. 

DECEMBER 9.—Derby.—ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply 
of tarmacadam, granite and basalt, iron furnace slag, 
limestone and refined tar and pitch, to the C.C. Mr. 
J. W. Horton, County Surveyor, County Offices, 
St. Mary’s gate Derby . . 

DECEMBER 10.—Chelmsford—ROAD MATERIAlL.— 
For supply of Guernsey granite to the T.C. Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Chelmsford. 

DECEMBER 10.—London.—FELTINE.—Supply — ol 
Feltine, to H.M. Codmmissioners of Works. Controller 
of Supplies, H.M. Office of Works, &c., King Cha:les- 
street, Westminster, London, 8.W.1. 

DECEMBER 11,—Enniskillen.—RAILWAY STOREs.— 
For supply of stores to the Sligo, Leitrim and Northers 
Counties Railway Co. Mr. J. Duff, Secretary's of! ce, 
Enniskillen. Charge 1s. per form of which there are 36. 

DECEMBER 11.—Mitcham.—ROAD | MATERIAL.— 
Supply of -grit.or crushed Thames ballast for tar- 
spraying, for thé U.D.C. Surveyor’s Office, London- 
road, Lower Mitcham. / 

DECEMBER 13. — Trowbridge. — MATERIALS. — The 
Roads: and Bridges Committee of the Wilts County 
Council invite tenders for road materials, &c. Mr. J. 
George Powell, County Surveyor, County Surveyors 
Office, Trowbridge. : 

DECEMBER 14.-—London.—BRASSWORK.—Supp!y 0! 
brasswork (comprising bib cocks, stop eceks, boiler 
screws, &c.) to H.M. Commissioner of Works. Dir _ 
of Contracts and Labour, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s gate, S.W. 

DECEMBER 14—Spalding—ROAD MATERIALS. 
Supply of broken granite, slag and grave 10rF the 
R.D.C. Mr. Ashley K. Maples, Clerk, Spalding. , 

DECEMBER 15.—Maidstone.— MATERIALS.—Supply '0 
the Kent C.C. of road materials, Mr. H. T. Chapman, 
County Surveyor, - Maidstone. 

DECEMBER 16.—Manchester.—MATERIALS.—SUD) y 
to the Gas Committee of fireclay and silica goo! 
Mr. Godfrey W. Kaye, Secretary, Gas Offices, Low? 
Hall, Manchester.’ Deposit, £1 1s. . 

JANUARY 31,1921,-Johannesburg-SANITARY FIT1I\ 0s. 
Taupely of sanitary fittings for a public convenience, 
round, Johannesburg. Messrs. E. W. Caring 
& Co., St. Dunstan’s-buil 
London, E.C. 3. Deposit, £1 18. errs) 
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ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


DECEMBER 6.—Perthshire——ROAD PLANT.—Supply 
to theEastern District Committee of the Perthshire C.C. 
of road plant, comprising steam roller. traction engine, 
tipping wagon, tar mixer, &c. Mr. G. Wyllie, surveyor, 
Blairgowrie. 

DECEMBER _7.—Wandsworth.—ELEcTRIC PASSEN- 
gER Lirts.—Erection and provision of two new 
electric passenger lifts at the St. John’s-hill Infirmary, 
Wandsworth, S.W.18, for the Guardians of the 
Wandsworth Union. Clerk of Works at the Infirmary. 

DECEMBER 8.—Birmingham.—LABovuR.—Supply of 
engineering labour in Birmingham district, for H.M. 
Commissioners of Works. Director of Contracts, H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 

DECEMBER i _ Wycombe.—PuUMPING 
MACHINERY.—Supply and erection. of air compressors, 
steam engines, ejectors and air lifts, &c., in con- 
nection with sewerage and sewage disposal works 
of the T.C. Mr. T. J. Rushbrooke, Borough Engineer, 
25, Easton-street, High Wycombe. 

DECEMBER 8.—Southampton.—DREDGING.—For 
dredging work to be carried out off the Royal Pier, 
Southampton, for the ‘Harbour Board. Board’s 
Engineer, Harbour Offices, Town Quay, Southampton. 
Deposit, £1. s 

DECEMBER 8.—Bristol—ENGINEERING WoRK.— (1) 
Flectrical and (2) Mechanical engineering labour-in- 
daywork in the Bristol district for one year, for H.M. 
Commissioner of Works. Director of Contracts, H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 

DECEMBER 9.—British Columbia.— Docr.— 
Construction of dry dock at Esquimault, for the 
Department of Public Works, Ottawa. Enquiry 
Office, Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen- 


t, S.W. 
OETEMBER 9.—Glasgow.— ENGINEERING LABOUR.— 
Supply of engineering labour in the district, for H.M. 
Commissioners of Works. Director of Controls, H.M. 
Commissioner of Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W. ey & paw 

DECEMBER 14.—Manchester.—MACHINE TOOLS.— 
Supply to the Tramways Committee of (a) turning 
and boring lathe ; (0) tyre-turning lathe. Mr. J. M. 
McElroy, General Manager, Corporation Tramways, 
55, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

DECEMBER 14.—Wallasey.—COKE-HANDLING PLANT, 
&o.—For (1) Supply and-erection of complete coke- 
handling plant at the Corporation Gasworks. (2) Supply 
and erection of two electrically-operated caps 4 
Mr. J. H. Crowther, Gasworks, Limekiln-lane, Wallasey. 

DECEMBER 14.—Wembley.—IRON RaAILInG.—Supply 
and erecting of 210 yards of wrought-iron railing, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. Cecil R. W. Chapman, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Wembley, Middlesex, 

DECEMBER 18.—Sheerness.—PIPes—Supply of about 
33 tons of 5 in., 4 in., and 2 in. cast-iron pipes and 

ial castings, to the U.D.C. Surveyors Office, 

nity-rroad, Sheerness, 

DECEMBER 26.—WNorwich.— HEATING INSTALLATION. 
—Supply and fixing of heating installation at Church+ 
men House, St. Giles-street, for the Health Committee. 
Mr. A. E: Collins, City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich, 

January 4, 1921—Dublin. — PAvING MATERIAL 
PLANT.—Supply and erection of plant for the manu- 
facture of tar m, asphalte concrete and asphalte 
surface coat, for the T.C. Mr. Patrick Tobin, Sec- 
retary, Paving Committee, City Hall, Dublin. 

JANUARY 24,—Johannesburg.—STEEL FRAME BUILD- 
Ixé.—Supply to South African Railways Headquarter 
Offices, Ji wy of steel framed building forming 
extension to saw , Salt River Workshops. High 
Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 32, Vic- 
toria-street, London, S.W. 1. 

FEBRUARY 14.—Palestine, &c.— CEMETERY CON- 
STRUCTION.—The Imperial War Graves Commission 
invite tenders for the construction of (a) four cemeteries 
in Palestine, (b) 26 cemeteries at Anzac (Gallipoli), 
(c) 14 cemeteries in Macedonia. Director of Works, 
Imperial War Graves Commission, 33-36, Baker-street, 
W. Deposit £10. 

MARCH 4.—Bombay.—R EFUSE DESTRUCTOR.—Manu- 

, erection and equipment of a refuse destructor 
within the City for the incineration of 200 tons of refuse 
ber day. Sir John Wolfe Barry, Lyster & Partners, 
Dartmouth House, 2, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
§,W.1. Charge, 5s. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


DECEMBER 6.—Ammanford.—Roaps, &0.—Lay-out 
The for the Church Site, for housing, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. David Thomas, 33a, Quay-street, Am- 

d. Deposit, £1 1s. 

MBER 6. — Bolton-upon-Dearne. — WATER 
8. —Laying ——— 402 yards of 4 in. 
and 120 yards of 3 in. water main, together with the 
necessary hydrants, valves, &c., at Goldthorpe, for 
the Dearne Valley Water . Mr. T. B. Good, 
Manager, Dearne Valley Waterworks, Wombwell. 

DECEMEER 6, -—Roaps.—Construction 

street and sewerage works in connection with 
housing scheme, for the U.D.C. Mr. H. Andrew, 

™ House Buildings, Whitefriargate, Hull. 


Deposit, <2 2s. 
DECEMBER 6.—Gellygaer.—ROADS, &0.—Construc- 
we of roads and sewers, Craig site, Hengoed, for the 
D.C. Mr. J. Jones Williams, Architect, ’ Council 
Hengoed. Deposit, £2 2s. 


oie vwite, Sophaith macadam, May road, 
Barratt and k-avenues : ) Resurfacing with tar 
and Palmerston. for the 


U.D.C. "iaceae Town Hall, Wood Green, N 22 
Deposit, £1, ‘ Dey 
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DECEMBER 7.—Tring.—SEWER—Construction oi 
about 220 yards of 9 in. sewer, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
H. N. Hedges, surveyor, Tring. Deposit, £1 1s. 

DECEMBER ‘8.—Armadale.—ROapDs.—Formation of 
roads on housing site, for the T.C. Messrs. Hunter, 
Duff & Middleton, 42, Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Deposit, £1, 

_ DECEMBER 8.—Birmingham.—SEWER. — Construc- 
tion of sewers in Robin Hood-lane, across Stratford- 
road and in Solihull-lane, for the T.C. Mr. H. H- 
Humphries, City Engineer, The Council House, Bir- 
mingham. Deposit, £2. 

DECEMBER 8.—Glamorgan.—RoaD Works.—(1) 
Bridgend and Llantrisant Main Road widening at 
Coychurch; (2) Neath and Ystradgynias-road, 
taking down parapet walls of Ynys-y-bont Bridge and 
providing and erecting iron railing, for the Glamorgan 
C.C. Mr T. Mansel Franklen, Clerk, Glamorgan 
Connty Hall, Cardiff. 

_ DECEMBER 8.—South Shields—SEWERAGE.—Execu- 
tion of a scheme of main sewerage for Harton, for the 
R.D.C. Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, 3, St. Nicholas 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Deposit, £5. 

DECEMBER 9.—Burry Port.—ROADS AND SEWERS.—- 
Construction of roads and sewers for the Council's 
housing scheme. Surveyor to the Council, Somerset 
House, Burry Port. Deposit; £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 9.—Southend-on-Sea.— ROADS.—Making- 
up of The Grove (Sec. 2) ; Marguerite-drive, Pall Mall 
(Sec, 2); also-for the making-up and sewering of 
Granger-road (Sec. 1) and Northview-drive (See. 2), 
for the T.C. Mr. R. H. Dyer, Borough Engineer, 
Southend-on-Sea. Deposit, £2 each road. 

DECEMBER 13.— Harpenden.—Roaps. — Construc- 
tion of roads and sewers, for the U.D.C. Mr. John H. 
Leverton, Sury.yor, Public Hall, Harpenden. De- 
posit, £2. 2s, 

DECEMBER 13.—Leeds.—WaATER MAIN.—Laying of 
a 6in. internal diameter cast-iron pipe line (approxi- 
mate length, 15,600 yds.), and of 4in. cast-iron pipe 
lines Gaereiente total length, 17,720 yds.), for the 
pace . Chas. G. Henzell, Waterworks E neer, 





% DECEMBER 22.—Brentwood, Essex.—REPAIRS TO 
Roaps.—Repairs ‘to roads at Highwood, Brentwood, 
in accordance with specifications prepared by Mr. T. 
Cooper, Engineer-in-Chief, Offices of the Board, 
Embankment, E.C. 4, Deposit, £1. 

_ DECEMBER 27.—Whitefield.—Roaps.— Reconstruc- 
tion of Moss-lane, about 9,000 sq. yards, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. George -M. Denton, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Whitefield, Lancs. Deposit, £2 2s. 

* DECEMBER 29.— Whiston. — SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
WorKS.—Construction of sewage. tanks, &c., for the 
R.D.C. Mr. H. B. Ward, 15, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
Deposit £5. 


Auction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


% DECEMBER 8 AND 9.—Warren Heath, Ipswich.-- 
Messrs. Garrod Turner & Son will sell by auction, huts 
and equipment, galvanised corrugated iron buildings. 
The Equipment Auctioneers, 1, Old Butter Market, 
Ipswich. 

DECEMBER 9.—London, W.1.— Messrs. Knight) 
Frank & Rutley will sell, by direction of the Counci 
of His Royal Highness, The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
in their Hanover-square Estate Room, the Freehold 
Estate, extending to about 8 acres, being a portion 
of the Duchy of Cornwall Estate at Kensington. 
Auctioneers, 20, Hanover-square, W.1. 

Hooker & 


* DECEMBER 9.—Norwich.—Messrs. 
Rogers will sell, at Cotessey Hall, near Norwich, 
building materials, timber and miscellaneous effects. 
Auctioneers: 4, High-street, Croydon. 

%* DECEMBER 10.—London, S.W.—Messrs. Green «& 
Son will sell, by direction of the Disposal Board, at 
Hortensia-road, Chelsea, 8.W., corrugated iron build- 
ings and other miscellaneous effects, Auctioneers, 72, 
King-street, Hammersmith, W. 6. 

DECEMBER 13.— Longford, near Derby. — Messrs. 
Weatherall & Green wi sell at Longford Hall, near 
Derby, the antique and modern furniture. Auctioneers, 
22, Chancery-lane, W.C. 2. ‘ 

%* DECEMBER 14.—Bramdean, Hants.—Messrs. Edwin 
Fear & Walker will sell at “‘ Woodcote Manor,” antique 
furniture and outdoor effects; comprising 20,000 seven- 
teenth century roofing tiles and ridges, 75,000 2in. 
bricks, cleaned and ready for use. Auctioneers, 
Winchester and Newbury. 

%* DECEMBER 14.—Romford.—Messrs. Beken & 
Stokes will séll, by direction of the Disposal Board, 
at Hare Hall Camp, on main London-road, near 
Romford. (five minutes’ from Gidea Park Station, 
G.E.R.), timber and corrugated iron huts and build- 
ings. uctioneers: 213, Hoe-street, Walthamstow, 
Essex, 5. 

DECEMBER 15 & 16.—Fulham, S.W.—Messrs. Wm- 
Willett, Ltd., will sell, at Parson’s Green, Fulham, 
8.W., stock of well-seasoned timber and other surplus 
plant. Auctioneers: Sloane-square, 8.W. * ~~ 

%* DECEMBER 16.—Purfleet, Essex.—Mr. Edward R. 
Porter will sell, by order of the Disposal Board, at 
“Cc” Lines, Purfleet Camp, Essex, 45 huts and other 
temporary buildings and equipment, and other mis- 
cellaneous effects. prea de > = 31, a. 
road, Grays; -street, Stanford-le-Hope; an 
16, Yenchurch-street, E.C. 3. 


x DECEMBER 17.—Northamptonshire—Mr. Richard- 
son will-sell, by direction of the Disposal Board, at 
Easton-on-the-+Hill Aerodrome, Northamptonshire 
(three miles from Stanford), the whole of the buildings, 
brick and wooden; and ot! eous effects in 
connection with me. Auctioneers: 15, 
Barn-hill, Stamford; and at Bourne. ; 
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* FEBRUARY 15, 1921.—Surrey.—Messrs. Knight, 
Frank & Rutley will sell in conjunction with Messrs. 
King & Everill, freehold modern residence known as 
“Oaklands” (a few minutes from Kenley Station 
S.E. & C. way) also residences, cottages, an 
“Garston Hall,” -each having considerable land. 
Auctioneers, 20, Hanover-square, W.1. 


«NO DaATE.—Mildenhall, Suffolk.—Messrs. Joseph 
Hibbard & Sons will sell, without reserve, by order of 
Messrs. Calder & McDougall, Ltd., to clear the site, 
saw will plant and machinery, and other miscellaneous 
effects at the Board of Trade Mill on the Thetford- 
road. Auctiongers, Islington, London, N.1. 


Competitions. 
(See Competition News, page 626.) 


Public Appointments. 


%* DECEMBER 6.—Portslade-on-Sea.—Clerk of Works 
required by the U.D.C. in connection. with their 
Copperas Gap site housing scheme. Mr, Ernest H. 
Kempe, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, Ports- 
lade-by-Sea, Sussex. 

%* DECEMBER 7.—Edmonton.—Clerk of Works re- 
quired by the U.D.C. for their housing scheme. Also 
two ‘Technical Assistants and one Clerical Assistant, 
Mr. Cuthbert Brown, Engineer and Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Edmonton, Middlesex. 


DECEMBER 9.—Wiltshire.—Clerk of Works, 
thoroughly experienced in the construction of modern 
sewage disposal and drainage works, required by the 
Cricklade and Wootton Bassett R.D.C. Endersed 
* Clerk of Works,” Engineer, Carlton Chambers, 
Baldwin street, Bristol. 


DECEMBER 11.—Stepney, E.—DRAUGHTSMEN.—Two 
temporary draughtsmen with thorough knowledge o 
building construction. Mr. M. W. Jameson, Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, 15, Great Alie-street, B.1. 


%* DECEMBER 14.—Cardiff.—Temporary Town Plan- 
ning Assistant in the City Engineer's Department. 
Mr. Cecil G, Brown, Town Clerk, City Hall, Cardiff. 


%* DECEMBER 14.—Singapore, Straits Settlements.— 
Two Superintendents of Roads required by the Muni- 
cipality. Messrs. C. C. Lindsay, & Pierce, 180, Hope- 
street, Glasgow. — ate = . « 

* DECEMBER 15.—Couldson and Purley.—Coating, 
Clerk required in connection with the Council's 
Housing Scheme. Endorsed “ Costing Clerk,” Mr. 
E. J. Gowen, Council Offices, Purley. 


%* DECEMBER 16.—London,°E.C. 4.—First Assistant 
Surveyor required on the Head Office staff of the 
Metropolitan Asylums. Board. Endorse “ Application 
for. First Assistant Surveyor,” Office of the Board 
Embankment, E.C. 4. 


%* NO DaTE.—Gold Coast.—Draughtsman required for 
the Public Works Department by the Government 
of the Gold Coast, for two tours each of 12 nmionths, 
with prospects of permanency. Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, 8.W.1. 


%*x NO DaTE.—Gold Coast.—QUANTITY SURVEYOR.— 
Quantity Surveyor required for the Public Department 
by the Government of the Gold Coast for two tours 
each of twelve months’ service, with prospects of 

rmanency. Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Mill- 

ank, London, 8.W. 1. 


%* No DaTE.—Nigeria.—Foreman of Works required 
by the.Government of Nigeria for railway construction 
for two tours each of eight to twelve months. Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, 5.W. 1. 
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; Housing and Coal Fires. 

In the House of Lords on Monday last, Lord 
Newton asked what steps had been taken by the- 
Minister of Health to ensure consideration being 
given to the recommendations contained in the 
interim report of the Departmental Committee 
on Smoke and Noxious Vapours Abatement 
by local authorities or other bodies-or persons 
carrying out housing schemes with the assistance 
of a Government subsidy. Practically no atten- 
tion had been paid to the recommendations of 
the Committee,.of which he was chairman. 
Viscount Sandhurst, in reply, said the Housing 
Commissioners had been instructed to ensure 
that in new schemes coal fires should be reduced 
to a minimum and gas-cookers and fires installed. 
That was practically in accordance with the 
scheme contained in the report of Lord Newton’s 
Departmental Committee. Arrangements had 
been made for the erection of sample houses at 
Acton, in which methods of heating which would 
avoid smoke would be installed. Further, 
schemes were being carried out for the installa- 
tion of central hot water supplies in 2,700 houses 
at. Manchester and 700 at Salford. . In addition, 
instructions had been given to all the Housing 
Commissioners to bear in mind the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Newton’s Committee’s report, and 
a special memorandum had been, or would be, 
oo issued to local authorities bearing 
directly on the repor:. 
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PROPOSED NEW. BUI!DINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
aceuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are ctu | approved by the 
focal authorities ‘‘proposed’’ works at the 
time of publication have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council; 
R,2.C, for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee ; for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London (ounty Council; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.O. for Parish 
Council, 





AcTON.—Steps are being taken to raise £10,000 to 
cover the cost of extensions to the Acton Hospital. 

ALDINGBOURNE.—An estimate of £8,825 has been 
approved by the West Sussex C.C. for the extension of 
the Tuberculosis Hospital. 

ASKERN.—Certain alterations are to be carried out 

at the church to increase the accommodation. 
_ BATLEY.—The West Riding C.C. has approved of 
the estimated expenditure of £12,100 involved in the 
first stage of the proposed scheme for the extension of 
the Batley Technical School. 

BENFIELDSIDE.—The U.D.C. has passed plans for 
the conversion of Benfieldside House into a hostel, 
by the Consett Iron Co. 

BRXHILI.—Plans passed: Detached house, Rich- 
mond-road, Mr. W. A. Chilton, for Mr. G. E. Hart ; 
house, Richmond-grove, by Mr. J. E. Maynard, for 
Mr. E. A. Wheatley; house, Westville-road, by Mr. 
J. E. Maynard, for Miss C. Frazer ; house, Cooden Sea- 
road, by Messrs. Tubbs & Messers, for Mrs. Robbins ; 
house, Cooden-drive, by Mr. J. B. Wall, for Mr, J. W. 
Webb; additions, ‘‘ Wayside Cottage,’’ Cooden Sea- 
eroad, by Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, for Lady Redwood ; 
alterations to Granville Hotel, Sea-road, by Messrs. 
Bruce & Co., for Mr. Dalpaich; addition to Sussex 
Hotel, Sidley, by Mr. Hy. Ward, for Messrs. Ballard 
Paw. 
© RIRKENHRAD.—The 140. has decided to apply for 
nower to borrow £8,700 for the purchase of 12 acres of 
fand at Rock Ferry on which to erect a new secondary 
school. 

rn eriomau.——Amongst the bequests of the late 
Mr. C. Collins, of Solihull, are £3,000 in trust towards the 
building of a new Church of Engiand Cathedral in 
Birmingham, and £1,000 to the vicar and churchwardens 
of Tewkesbury Abbey for restoring the fabric. 

BLANDFORD.—At an inquiry held by Mr. A. W. 
Brightmore, on behalf of the Ministry of Health, into 
the application by the Council of the Borough of 
Blandford Forum for sanction to borrow £27,600 for 
works of sewerage and sewage disposal, it was stated 
that the Council desired the permission of the Ministry 
of Health to defer the carrying out of the scheme 
for the present, owiag to the rise in prices and the 
need for economy. The engineers, Messrs. W. H. 
Radford & Son, of Nottingham, explained the scheme 
to the Jnspector. 
iepueuwepnasswr.—It has been decided as a war 
memorial to restore the cross on the village green. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Plans approved by T.C.:—Mr. J. R 
Earnshaw, drying room at ‘ Snowite’’ Laundry, St. 
John’s-avenue, for Mr. Wilkinson; Mr. H. L. Smeth- 
urst, garage, etc., Lamplugh-road, for Mr. N. E. 
Holden; Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, house, Easton- 
road, for Mr. J. Panton ; Messrs. Waite & Vaux, offices, 
Prospect-street, for Messrs. W. & F. Usher; Mr. C. F. 
Johnson, alterations to garage, havelock-crescent, for 
Mr. R. Williamson ; Messrs. Waite & Vaux, re-roofing 
of workshops, Marshall-avenue, for Messrs. F. A. 
Parcell & Co.; Mar. J. R. Barnshaw, wooden building, 
“Kingston House,” Marine Drive, for Mr. H. J 
Willows ; Mr. M. B. Parkin, repairs to and re-drainage 
.of properties, 39 and 40, Market-place, for Mr. Geo. 
Jowett: Messrs. Waite & Vaux, proposed garage, 
Beck Hill, for Mr. J. J. Wardill; Mr. M. B. Parkin, 
exiensions to laundry, Applegarth-lane, for the Brid- 
lington Steam Laundry Co.; Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, 
alterations to premises, ‘‘ Grasmoor,’’ Victoria-road, 
for Mr.. W. Atkinson; Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, house off 
Flamborough-road, for Mr..J. Nixon; Mr. J. R. 
Earnshaw, lift at the Lloyd Hospital, Quay-road, for 
the Committee of the Hospital; Messrs. Austin & 
Doran, petrol store, 94 and 96, Quay-road; Mr. C. F. 
Johnson, house; Kavelock-crescent, for Mr. W. 
Wiliamson. 

* BRISTOL.—A ree scheme of chtirch extension has 

been formulated in connection with Eastville Park 
United Methodist Church ; to complete it will involve 
an outlay of between £8,000 and £9,000. There are 
two main features connected with the scheme, one the 
provision of a social institute, and the other an 
extension of the Sunday school premises. 

CARLISLE.—The Y.M.C.A. propose to carry out 
alterations to Fisher Hall at an estimated cost o 
£2,500, 

DARLINGTON.—It is proposed to build .a Sunday 
school in connection with St. Luke’s Church. 

DEWwsBURY.—The Corpcration has applied to the 
M.H. for. sanction to borrow £61/336 for paving works. 
» The, T.C." proposes to erect.700 dwellings and to 
carry out a sewerage improvement scheme at a cost 
of £750,000. : 

Dover.—The T.C. has approved of recommendations 
by the Pier Improvement Committee for the carrying 
pod } £ works in the Pier district at. a cost of about 

EDINBURGH.—Plans have been lodged. with the 
Municipal authorities for another picture house on 





* See also our List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 
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palatial lines and with some novel features. The 
Omnium Trust Corporation propose to acquire a block 
of buildings in Shandwick-place, anf to construct on 
the site a “‘super-cinema”’ capable of accommodating 
1,600 people. The plans include provision for a 
restaurant with accommodation for 400 persons at 
a sitting, two tea lounges, writing and smoking rooms, 
etc. Mr. Frank E. B. Blanc, Edinburgh, is the 
architect. Messrs. R. Forsyth, Ltd., have a proposal 
before the Buildings Committee for building operations 
in Princess-street. 

EtToN.—The R.D.C. has passed plans for houses at 
' Farnham Royal for the Slough Trading Co. 

FARNHAM.—Plans passed by R.D.C.:—Garage for 
Mr. E. G. Heath, at Shortfield, Frensham; bungalow, 
Lowicks, for Mrs. Kerr; bungalow at Beacon-hill 
Hindhead. for Mrs. J. Coombes ; new billiard room for 
Mr. F. Mason at Hatch-hill, Churt; villa for Mr. Tracy 
at Tilford ; house at Shortheath for Mr. Charles Wilkin- 
son; garden shed, St. John’s-r oad, for Mr. Horace S. 
Burningham ; workshop for Mr. A. Parratt, at Bound- 
stone; re-erection of a recreation hall at Normandy 
by the committee of the Normandy Village Hall; 
bungalow at Wanborough by Mr. T. W. McGrarey ; 
bungalow at Wanborough, for Mr. J. F. Doctor. 

GREENWICH.—The B.C. is proposing to establish a 
hostel for persons suffering from tuberculosis the 
estimated capital expenditure being put at £1,500. 

HAMMERSMITH.—Drainage plans passed by B.C. :— 
At 57, Weltje-road, for Mr. T. Aldred; at 51, Bloem- 
fontein-road, for Mr. 8. H. Hirst; at 42, Fulham 
Palace-road, for Messrs. Green & Son; at 11 and 13, 
Studland-street, for Mr. J..Chamberlain; at 122, 
Percy-road, for Mr. J. Wooley ; at 115, Brackenbury- 
road, for Mr. W. Packer.—It is proposed that the 
Borough Engineer shall carry out new street works in 
Ducase-road by direct labour, the estimate being 
£5,177 Os. 10d. 

HINCKLEY.—Plans passed by R.D.C. :—House, 
Burbage, for Mr. J. Sansome; bungalows, Burbage, 
for Mr. W. Frisby and Mr. J. Bates; bungalow, 
Barwell, for Mr. A. Moore; workshop, Barwell, for 
Messrs. Archer, Son & Lockley. 

HovuGHTON. — The Housing Commissioner has 
approved of the lay-out plans of the Fence Houses, 
= — and Penshaw building schemes of the 


InscoH.—The contracts have ncw been fixed for the 
erection of a War Memorial Cottage Hospital for Insch 
(Aberdeenshire) and district, at a cost of slightly over 
£4,500. The building will be erected on a site on the 
south side of Rannes-stieet, Insch. 

Kinq@’s LYNN.—Plans passed ;—Additions to pre- 
mises, South Quay, for Messrs. Gregory’s & Hampson. 

LAMBETH.—The B.C. is requesting the L.C C. to 
advance £58,020 for, re-surfacing existing roads and 
paving new roads. 

LEEDS.—The University of Leeds is making an 
— for funds for the provision of new buildings and 
of further endowment. 

LEEK,—The Staffordshire E.C. has adopted sketch 
plans of the architect showing the adaptation of 
Westwood Hall as a girls’ high school, with class- 
room and lecture room accommodation, chemical 
and physical laboratories, assembly hall, headmistress’s 
room, gymnasium, dining room, servery, &c., lavatory 
and cloakroom accommodation, .caretaker’s quarters, 
and the erection of a new range of offices. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—The Holland Education Committee 
has approved a report of the Educational Schemes 
Sub-committee dealing with extensions at Moulton, 
Spalding and Boston Grammar Schools, and the adap- 
tation of schools at Donington for the purposes of 
secondary education, at a cost to the Education 
Committee not exceeding £7,000. ; 

MAIDSTONE.—The T.C. has decided to enlarge 
immediately the Junior department of the Tonbridge- 
road Council School by eight class rooms, and to 
requést the Borough Survevor to prepare plans. It 
has also been decided to purchase a site.-in Loose-road 
on which to erect a new school. 

MANSFIELD.—Plan passed: Alterations at Moot 
Hole, for the Yorkshire Penny Bank. 

MARKET DRAYTON.—The Ministry of Health has 
held an inquiry, concerning applications made by the 
U.D.C., for sanction to borrow £2,250, for the purchase 
of the Victoria Mill property for the purposes of 
sewerage and sewage disposal,. and £2,935 for the 
purchase of the Town Hall and adjoining property 
for the purpose of public offices, &c. 

' MELTHAM.—Plans passed :—Twenty-four houses, 
Messrs. Abbey & Hanson, for Messrs. Jones, Brook 
& Bros., Ltd. . 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE.—The* question of a Mont- 
gomeryshire County War Memorial, which has been in 
abeyance for over a year owing to divergence of views 
on a design for a monument on the summit of Town 
Hill, Montgomery, has been finally settled. Instead 
of the classic temple originally designed, the memorial 
will be a Corinthian column 50 ft. high. — 

NELSON.—The T.C. has decided to carry out elec- 
tricity works extensions at an estimated. cost of 
£750,000. 

NEWMARKET.—The War Memorial Committee has 
accepted the design for a monument submitted by 
Messfs. Farmer & Brindley, of London, S8.E. The 
monument. will be constructed of grey Cornish granite,’ 
and be 25 ft. high, with an urn on top, surmounted by 
a cresset, and trophies in bronze on the sides. 

ORRELL —Plans of a house for Mr. J. W. Bywater, 
and the conversion of a garage into a dwelling-house, 
for Mr. T. W. Farrimond, have been approved by the. 
U.D.C. 

' PERTH.—The Dean of Guild Court has passed plans 
submitted by Messrs. J. Pullar & ‘Sons, dyers an 

cleaners, Perth, for the conversion into dwelling-houses 
of properties at 48. and 50, Kinnoull-street and 9, 
Atholl-street. 

SALFORD.—Plans passed ' by T.C.: _ Construction of 
sanitary conveniences, works, Ordsall-lane, Salford ; 

oil stores, East Ordsall-lane, Irwell-street and Bolton- 
street, Salford’; “‘ wet’ shed, Dyeworks, Crewe-place, 
Salford; garage, Rennie-street, Salford; detached 
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dwelling-house, Holden-road, Broughton : aniline 
mixing room, Meadow-road, Broughton ; motor 
arage, Back Hilton-street, Broughton; store shed 
ederick-road,, Pendleton. Additions to—vyrtié 


Grove Dyeworks, Moor-lane, Broughton ; premises 
Union-street, Salford ; Paper Mill, Agecroft Hall, near 
Whit-lane, Pendleton. Alterations to—shop 
dwelling-house, 418, Regent-road, Salford; “Scala” 
cinema, Ford-lane and Greenwood-street, Pendleton 
Construction of—retaining wall, racecourse, Cromwell. 
Toad Pendleton; two semi-detached dwelling-honses 
Woodfield-road, Pendleton. Additions to—wworks’ 
Blackfriars-road, ‘Salford. Reconstruction of — 
Sanitary Accommodation, 2, Fore-street, Salford 
Alterations to—“ Duke of York” Inn, Duke-street 
and York-street, Broughton; London and North- 
Western Hotel, Cross-lane, Salford. Extensions to— 
motor garage, New Hall-road, Broughton. Means of 
escape in case of fire—Works, Weaste-road South 
Pendleton. , 

SHOREDITCH.—The L.C.C. has given sanction to the 
B.C. to borrow £1,740 for the purchase of certain 
premises and their adaptation for housing purposes. 
It has also sanctioned a further loan of £50,000 to the 
B.C. for housing purposes. 

STEPNEY.—For the relief of the unemployed the 
B.C. proposes to pave certain streets at an estimated 
cost of £60,000. 

TEWKESBURY.—The T.C. has; received the sanction 
of the M.H. to borrow £4,315 for roads and £2,400 for 
sewers in connection with the Prier’s Ground lay-out 
scheme. 

THUROROFT.—A movement is on foot to erect a hall 
for church purposes at an estimated cost of £1,300, 

WILLESDEN.—The U.D.C. has bought the site of a 
brewery for th new town hall. 


FIRES. 

BuxTON.—One of the biggest fires experienced at 
Buxton for some years has occurred on the premises of 
E. Stott & Co., furniture dealers and removers, Spring 
gardens. 


_ 
~—]_ 





Architects and Housing Scheme. 


A letter from ten architects practising in 
Coventry was read at a meeting of the local 
City Council on November 30, asking for 
consideration for the employment of local 
architects in connection with the housing 
schemes of the Council. It was pointed out 
that no architect in Coventry had received 
any instructions or had been given any oppor- 
tunity of submitting plans. They submitted 
that local architects should be given preference 
in matters of this kind or, at least, an oppor- 
tunity of being approached by the Council 
before the whole of the work was definitely 
placed out of town. Councillor Read, Chair- 
man of the Housing Committee, said that a 
consulting architect from Birmingham was 
engaged at the outset of the housing scheme 
because of his special knowledge of town 
planning and garden suburb work. ‘The 
position had developed owing to the Pro- 
duction Committee having restricted the work 
that architects would otherwise have had, 
but when the new Radford site’ was proceeded 
with all the local architects would be con- 
sidered with a view to being put on the panel 
for their quota of the work. 


The Federation of British Industries. 


In the course of his Presidential Address at 
the Annual General Meeting of the Federation 
of ‘British Industries on November 30, Mr. W. 
Peter Rylands, before his re-election as Pre- 
sident for the ensuing year, made the following 
statement with regard: to the poliey that has 
always been adopted by the Federation of 
British Industries :—({1) The Federation has 
supported with its full weight any policy 
generally agreed to be to the interest of all 
industries. (2) It has given similar support 
to any policy which is to ‘the interest of one 
industry or group of industries, and which 
does not affect adversely the interests of any 
other group. (3) In cases where a particular 
policy is supported by one group of industries 
and is adverse to the interests of, or oppose 
by, another group of industries, the Federation 
has refrained from supporting: one body of = 
members against another, and has confine 
itself to giving equal assistance and facilities 
to both sides-in. preparing and putting forwar 
their case and, of course, to endeavouring to 
promote friendly discussion between the pe ation 
with the object of reaching an agreed policy. 


A Builder’s Estate. 


The late Mr. Walter N. Randall, of Derby; 
builder, left estate valued at £12,250. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by tnquiry. 
Since our. last issue lead, oil and paint have been revised.—Ed.] 


WOOD (Continued). 
MATCHINGS (BEST). 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 


up to London Bridge. £ s. d. 
Best BIOGD obits ci pidkteedebions ewes 417 
Per 1000, Delivered at London Goods Stations. 
8. d. £ead 
Fiettons ...... 317 0 Best Blue 
Best Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Tire fordshire ... 12 4 0 
bricks ..s<e- 12 14 0 Do. Bullnose.. 12 9 O 
GLAZED BRIGKS— Sine Wie Cue 10 6 ¢ 
Best White, D’ble Str’tch’ra $8 0 O 
ivory, and D’ble Headers 35 0 O 
salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers ., 29 10 6 two Ends .. 39 0 0 
Headers..... .. 29 0 @ Two Sides and 
Quoins,  Bull- one End.... 40 0 0 
nose and 4tin, Splays and 
i ere 36 0 0 Squints..... 37 10 0 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 


and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 


Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white, 
a. a. 
thames Ballast .........19 6 per yard, delivered 
Pes DOE oacd Veuben seen 25 0 
Thames Sand .........-. - Sty > 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... or ie me radius 
Zin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
Conerete ..... ‘Weer eet > Ona @ ton. 
4 in a oe 25 ” ” 
ver ton. delivered in eee atea. 
s. 4d. £sad 
Best Portland Cement ...... Tie. €i- © 
80/6 alongside at Vauxhall in “a0 ton lots. 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above. 10 0 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 19 7) at rly. depot. 

NOTE.—The cement or lime Js exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months, 


Grey Stone Lime ...... 75s. Od. per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 448. 8d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 


Batu STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. 4. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...:.. 3 23 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & S.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 3 53 


Do. do. delivered on road wagous at Nine Elms 

Depot 

PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms. L.& S-W.R:, South: Lambeth 
Station, G,W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube 

Do.do, delivered on road waggons at above 
stations, per ft. cube.. .....-----eeeeee 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Nore.— $d. ft. ‘cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 

average, and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 


3 63 


4 114 
5 0} 


YORK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quatity. 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. s. @. 
Scappled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 17 4 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

30 46. SURGE scciceséanesase sc Per Ft. Super 11 10} 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ - 13 34 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) ae 6 3 
2 in. to 2$ in. sawn one side slabs 

(random sizes) ........- iibuiiclensae Na 3 2 


Id in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ..ccccccccce 99 2 9 


Harp York— 
Delivered atany Goods Station London. 


Seappled random blocks ........ Per Ft. Cube 13 3 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

UPC.) op 4ccb cVevestescedes Per Ft.Super 10 3 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... mn 12 1 
4 in. sawn two sides slabe (random sizes) ,, 2 
3 ik “ditto ‘ 411 
@ in. cclf-taced tebtems flags ..Per Yard Shper 16 2 

WoOobD. 
GOOD BUILDING DRAt. 

inches 
S X 2b vcosssdanegeawseeixs ér 16 per standard 
Sx @ ccaeedeten CE | Ry 67 1 Pa 
; x DB vddess spunestou cay = ‘0 vs 

a | cocccdsccccecce 5 

e-x° @ sccicouoieeukaveess SR = 
S X F sdeseceancessshosens Hee ae ma 
aX. 2 vncsavenpeboinverness 47 10 ss 
eX Die cneepepedsctesed - Gee ” 
P xX ER sic deckdenvucssacive eS se 
B X Ob wclesesgtedeseghaves' ae As 
eX D ccaccdepeulsaudect er de: lee oe i 
St X- Biupeccceiceenpaleeecccs* Glam ‘a 
> X Gites pig ol recat oop ede 47 10 mi 

X Godin cdveand NiDcawpe o®' GF 20 pe 

PLANED noanne. 
L x: 8 icsasntdoatheeeeer< 7 10 a 
i xX ©. ccuéveebucnts een oee +H 0 pa 


PLAIN EDGE FLOORING. 
= square 


eercccecceos See ewer er are eseeseeeee on ” 


seeeee eee weer ee ee eeeeeeeeee 





fLONGUED AND GROOVED FLOORING. 


iuehes 


b cvccccceb acndh ee owes vdeo ssepenes, ami, SaEeeD 
Ah eeresens Peete eee ee we ewer ee neeeee 66/- . 
bs .cacegnedsenusdededbedematacbeds. Uae. a 


Inches 
a er | Fin RR 
D9 64 sbeeenledbecs ose bakeeteaces* 
BATTENS. 

Inches 

KM & candtocwndovseseVieee 

SAWN LATHS. 

Per Candle: ..cvcicvecess b0l00000 60006000 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 

super, asinch ....... 0 3 6 

Zin. do. jis “0° 3.4 

Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 

Tabasco, African, per 

ft. super, asimcn .... 0 2 6 

Cuba. Mahogany ...... 0 4 0 

Teak (Rangoon, Mouimein 

or Java). perload.... 75 0 0 
American Whitewood 

planks, ver ft. cube 918 O 
Scotch Glue, perewt..... 10 0 0 
Liquid Glue, per cwt..... 612 0 

SLATES. 


36/-— square 
42/6 


54/- ra 


0 6 
to 0 4 
to oOo 3 
to 0 4 
to 8 O 
te 1 4 


8. 
45 O-perstandard 


6 


oc oc eo 


Ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc in 
a. Per 1,000 of 1,200. 


truck load delivered London are 


c a. 4 
Best Blue Bangor Slates, 24 2. ea. 66 10 9 
” ” ” 2 by 12 ......-. 46-0 0 
First quality “ 22 £: SF - 2h @o 
“6 a £0 by 29 ..ccke . 422 0 0 
Best Biue’ Portmadoc 20 by 10........ 3610 0 
re ‘s 18 by 10.... 2910 0 
Firet quality ,, 19 by @..cceccess 24 5 0 
nd be —** > eemepes 2215 0 
ne Ge SOE Widens eve 18 0 0 

Per 1,000 
TILES, f.o.r. London, 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or ¢£ 8. d. 
Staffordshire district....-......+ee+e6- - 615 O 
Ditto hand-made ditto............+-- 7 &.¢ 
Ornamental ditto .........-.e++eeees jhe ; J 4 


Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) 


METALS. 


JoIsTs, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER gr 


R. S. Joists, cut and fitted 


seen eeeeee 


Plain Compound Girders ....ccccsees 


Stancheans 


In Roof Work 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot.of not less than £15 net 
value delivered direct from worka. 
above gross discounts, carriage forward if sent 


from London stocks.) 


Sizes up to and Sizes up to and 


including # in. 


including 2in. 


5 per cent. less . 


£ «a da. 
37 0 0 
41 0 0 
445 0 0 
47 0 O 


Sizes 


2} in. to 6in. 


Tubes. Tubes. Fittings. Tubes. ogy 

od 7 — 5 == 
Water <1: oft +15 Net + 6% — 15 
Steam. +282 +264 + 5 + 16+ — 124 
Gal, Gas. ...+32¢ +30 + 5 + 223— 7% 
» Water +45 +424 + 10 + 33% — 5 
. Steam +57} 455 +15 + 45 — 22 


L.C.C. CoaTED SOIL PirpES—London Prices ex works. 


Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe. angles. stuck — 
e 4 8. d 
2in. per yd.in 6 fts.. owe. «i & 10 5 9% 
24 in. “ aa Paes GS 7 
3 in. pe a £. Be & a: 8 34 
$$ in. wa s4 Se oe . 10 8 
4 in. si ot. th: oe «o..9 4: . ll 7} 
RAIN- WATER PIPES, &C. Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stock angles. 
8. i . 
d.in 6fts. plain 5 9 ..3 O .. 
A ad ‘s were © foo © are we 
c. .. ees, Pe oe ee ae 
Shin. 5 o oe Be aie Sse SD 
4in. ‘a ig ce a gs Ow ae OW 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIPES,—9 ft. lengths. London Prices. 
4in., 14/-... 5Sin., 17/9. .. 6in,. 21/5. 
ony ton in London. 
Inon— £ d. 
Common Bars ...----- 34 10 0 to 35 10 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant ~ were! = 8:0. 7. 9 
Statiordshire ~~ Marke 
WO ecto céecoses w.t5 2 .. Bil? 
Mild Steel Bars ........ 372: <.: 2 8 8 
Steel Bars: Ferro-Concrete , 
quality, basis price oe owt“ BOR S 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 44 09 0 .. 46 0 0 
, ~ Galvanised ian be | -.& «./are 
Sheet Iron, and Soft, Steel Black— 
‘Ordinary sizes to 20g. 45 O a, a 2 
ee eS ; . aw s 
26a. 48 i 50 0 0 
Sheets Flat Best Soft Steel, C.R. "e C. A. quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft by 
2ft. to 3ft, to 20 g. 56 0 O - be+a 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
2it.. to.3ft. to 22 g. ‘ 
ONG BE... cccccece 567 0 O 59 08 0 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
2ft. to 3ft. to 26 ¢.. 59 0 60 0 0 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to " ‘ 
o. R C Ve 2 ae 


i | ee 


METALS (Continued). 
Per ton in London 
s = r.2 & 


in 


‘ Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 
Oft. 22 g. and 24g. 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 


—) 
= 


45 0 0 ee 46 


ft, 26’. s.se.5, & 32 O62 s-.3- 8-9 
Sheets Glavanised Flat, Best quality— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
6ft. by 2ft. to sft. to 
20g. and thicker .. 50 00 ,, 52 0 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
22g. and 24g. .... 00 . 62 0 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets 
pees, 2 Ge 63 0 0 54 0 0 
Cut Nails, 3in. to 6in. || 4710 0 48 10 0 
(under 3in. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in London, 
LEAD Sheet, English,4lb. £ s. 4 


COE WP wwescks singe Ce a oe _ 
Pipe in coils ....... sno. O22. —_ 
nn i _ eS oe 44 00 ., _ 


Compo pipe ....... ee 
NoTE—Country delivery, 30s. per ton extra ; lots under 


5 cwt., ls. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, <a. 
Sree ts 
ead, ex London area, a 
at Mills ...... per ton }s 220 0 
Do., ex country, carriage } 23 0 —_ 
forwatd.....- per ton a 
CopPpER— 
Strong Sheet ....per Ib. 0 8 8 «e _ 
Thin ke ay eee S @.-6. ce -_ 
Copper nails .... 4, OOo Bien _ 
Copper wire .... 4 02é¢é .. ~~ 
TIN—English Ingots ,, 03s 0 .. _ 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ ,, Oo 2 &-.» - 
ee 5 Sees: 7° ie oe a ame 
Blowpipe ...... os © 3 .@ - oc —_ 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft. Per Ft, 
15 oz. fourths .... 7d. $2 0% fourths .... 11d, 
5: MB 00045 » Te. » thirds ......1/- 
¥1 ,, fourths .... 9d. Fluted,Obscured and 
oo ED secces 94d. Kpamelled Sheet, 
26 ,. fourthe .. . 10d. 15 oz. 10a. 
SES sadees j1d. 3 +. 


Extra price according to size and substance for 
squares cut from stock, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. per Ft. 

i Oe ea es akadenatn’ geste ae 

fs Rough rolled and rough cast plate....... ees 4 by 

4 Rougn rolled and rough cast pists as el th ite leh 8d 
Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic 


Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 


Flemish white .........+- gesdacheune ate 
Ditto, tinted .......% weceda deoadcoeg eens d 
Rolled Sheet °.........cee0 oteeecegscekeboae 
White Rolled Cathedral......... otdvbsorve 7d. 
Tinted oe...’ “Cinadaaks Seen oene 
PAINTS, &c. £« d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes......per gallon 9 5 5 
ie i » in barrels.... ee 8.7 
oe a0 » in drums .... a 0 656 9 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... ms 0 6 
in drums .... an 0 6 3 
Turpentine in barrels........ ~ 010 7 
in drums (10 gall. 011 3 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 74 5 O 
(In not less than 5 cwt, casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PaIntT— 
“Father ‘Thames,” ‘“ Nine Elms," 
“ Park.” “Supremus” sud other best 
brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not less than 5 cwt. 
WEB cccccesereses -per ton delivered 101 0 O 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 56 0 0 
Best Linseed Ob) Putty .rowcccsad per cwt. 1.5 0 
PUOOE 6... cc cccece ok dadebeeer per eee 2a 8 6 
Size. X D Quality.....6---e.cseee fkn. 0 56 9 
: Per ‘gallon. 


VARNISHES, &c. 





: £se 4d, 

Oak Varnish.......cseceee++++e0--Outside 0 18 0 
ae BD s0sscdechesesessesee SE. 2 ee 
Fine Copal ..... néetvesiéisiinennnee eae Ss 
Pale CODER ccccaccsosocvecccsccso Ge & aS 
Pale Copal Carriage ....e..es-ee2-+ ditto 1 4 6 
Best ditto ....-. wovvevevecsise Gitto:..b-14 6 
Floor Varnish.......+cccccccecess Inside 0 19 0 
Fine Pale Paper OIE IR EERO = = 
Fine Copal Cabinet ..........eee0. - ditto 12 6 
Fine Copal aun seer scepoousy ditto 1 0 6 
Hard Grying Gam. .»..cccccccccces ditto 018 0 
Fine Hard dtying Oak ............ ditto 019 O 
Fine Copal Varnish .........+.... ditto 1 0 6 
Pale  scdktemosccocecescse Gee Awe .@ 
Best DIED co cdosthesseccccccee GUO 4.28.8 
Best Japan Gold Size.....cscceccccsceeee 916 6 
Best Black Japan ....ce+e-0+e+0- ae “a Ss 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) sone. 00. te. ae 
Deauswiek BIAGK .caccoddoccosoccccccee BBL SD 
Berlin Black..... eS secs he Se decedesese 019 9 
Knotting (patent) ..... sboctlnnsateus tend '* BU 
French and Brush Polih ....ceseceeeeese L114 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine ........+e-06- 016 0 
Culrass Black Engmel ye Sis « « Maite 0° yy *# 











* The ‘information given on this page “haa been 
specially compiled for THE BUILDER and is copyright. 
Our aim in this list isto give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or .lowest.. Quality and quantity obviously ‘affect 


“priees—a fact whieh-should be remembered by those 
vito make use of this informatioc. 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON.* 





EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, s. d. 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep .... per yardcube 25 0 

EE OE ecb Dinshlns's vite ov an dooud sxobes + oe 2 0 

Add for every additional depth of 6 ft. ........ 0 o 1 6 

Planking and strutting to trenches ............ pernfoot super 0 7} 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring “ i 1 6 

CONCRETOR. 

Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to6 .. per yardcube 55 0 

Add if in underpinning in short lengths ........ os ‘y 10 O 

Add if in floors 6 in, thick ............eceeeees “ Po 4 0 

hs Denk espta maser bhge ch ate ew ” ” 5 0 

Add if aggregate 1:2: 4 1... ccc cece cee ceees , s 15 0 

Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 

ee PM costed pes he tesew eke a = 4 6 
BRICKLAYER. 

Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £s d. 

DE: decescegene esos sakes He Gees saws perrod 5) 15 0 

ENED i. stn ndiced dena kees.cbssnedved 9» 1210 0 

Add if in Staffordshire blues ................4 ” 34 10 0 

Add if in Portland cement and sand .......... > 415 0 

FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- 
GE TE. < ve cdcccnsesesce séndedetesas per ft, super 0 O 1} 
POINTING. 
Neat flat strucks or weathered joint............ aka 0 0 3} 
ARCHES. 

Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 

Fair external in half brick rings .............. eee 010 

ID arta dh veda ie <ehadh oh0 Oh eeenne ow 020 

Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 

EEE: sb kechpoderuntpstoacstanenrns oo” ' 7.e 
SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... i sit a 9 1.8 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves each ae ee 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, Xc., 
with all necessary fire bricks ............++ ” 615 0 
ASPHALTER. s. d. 

Half-inch horizontal damp course .......4..+. per yardsup. 9 0 

Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... "a 14 3 

One inch on flats in two thicknesses..........+. aS ae 12 0 

CCE: chisel dinkedicte cio gs cowdseetest perfootrun 0 3 

Skirting and fillet 6 in. high ............+000- ; ” 1 6 

MASON 

York stone templates fixed ...........0eee00- per foot cube 22 0 

York stone sills fixed ..........cccccsccccecee ” ” 35 0 

Bath stone and all labour fixed ............. . ” ” 16 9 

Pastiond stdme fined  ....cseccessecvccovcecs ‘ae ee 26 0 

SLATER. 

Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails..... persquare 98 0 
Do. 20in.x10in. Do. Do. eaiee ” 115 0 
Do. 24in.x12in. Do. Do. cane v» 117 6 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Fir framed in plates ..........cccccccccccess per foot cube 9 6 
Do. SE nvcasayebenecedoev<ss ” 0 10 6 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions .......... oo ll 9 
Ber are Morera: erie 7 14° 0 
2” r” 1}” 1}” 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per sq. | 60/— | 81/- '100/- |108/- 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- s. d. 
cluding struts or hangers $y ee eerresecceses 68 0 
ee CP OM sc mesccccoensa per ft. SUP... . cece eeeeeees 1 10 
Centres for arches ............4. Sy Nata eee weieinds-s.4 2 4 
Gutter boards and beams........ gi Aedeeeervveceses 1 9 
FLOORING. | 3” | 1” | 1}”.| 13” 
Deal-edges shot .............. per sq. 82/-— |104/-— 120/- 
Do. tongued and grooved ...... oa 88/— |110/— 127/- 
i * 74/- | 89/- 
Moulded skirting, including back- | 
ings and grounds .......... perft.sup.| 2/4 | 2/8 | 3/2 | 3/8 
SASHES AND FRAMES. e264, 

One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements.... perfoot super 2 0 

Two Do. Do. Do. “ee ” ” 2 6 

Add for fitting and fixing ............ ctuegs s&s ” ” 0 6 

Deal-cased frames with 1 in. inner and outer 

linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 

hard wood sills ‘with 2 in. moulded sashes in 

squares double hung, double hung with pul- 

leys, lines and weights ; average size........ ” ” 5 6 
DOORS a waa ae 

Two-panel square framed ............ per ft.sup.| 2/8 {| 2/11) 3/1 

Four-panel RE, PERN *9 37- | 3/4) 3/7 

Two-panel moulded both sides ........ P 3/4 3/7} 3/10 

Four- panel Do. ee oe © 3/8 | 3/11} 4/2 





* These prices apply to new buildings only. 





They cover superintendence by 
percentage of 14 should be added for Employers’ Liability and National Health 





CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 



































FRAMES. s. a 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated ....0...+ee00- per foot cube 29 9 
}” 1}” it’ 
Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup. | 2/3 ds | 2/9 
Deal shelves and bearers .......... - 2/-| 2/2} 2/3 
Add if cross tongued ...........+++. ” 2/-| 2/-! 2/- 
STAIRCASES. 
Deal treads and risers in and So 12” | 14°] 2 | 2)" 
including rough brackets ......| 3/4] 4/-| 4/8] — os 
Deal strings wrot in both 
sides and framed ;..... ‘i 4/6| 4/9} — | — | — 
8. d. 
Housings for steps and risers .......00. eevee each 1 0 
Deal balusters, 1 in. x l}im. ...........00. eee. per ft. run. 0 9 
Mahogany handrail; average 3 in. x 3in. ...... »” » 3 
ROE E.PAMBO 0 occ ccccvcescscccenstivesesos . ” ” 12 6 
BOE TE WHORE noes ccceeinstiedsccescvcvess * ‘9 25 0 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
6 in. barrel bolts .......... yb SE 6.00.0. 0.560% 6b00 00 2/6 
Sash fasteners ......5....- 1/— | Mortice locks .............. 5/6° 
Casement fasteners ........ 1/6 | Patent spring hinges and 
Casement stayS ......e520e 1/3 letting in to floor and making 
Cupboard locks ............ 1/6 GOUE .« 66 644005 66 0008450. 20/- 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. 8. d. 
Rolled steel joists ...........+4. Ves noses ech he vasoot ve percwt.42 9 
Plain compound girders .........scceccccsccvscccens » 46 9 
Do. eR re ee ce 48 9 
TR PORE WOU Ein Rc oe cna dat eekneed i ss tkehensitees a 52 9 
RAIN- WATER GOODS. 
3” 4” 5” 6” 
Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft.run| 2/—-}| 2/6] 3/9] 4/3 
Ogee Do. Do. oe - 2/6| 3/3 | 4/-j 5/- 
Rain-water pipes with ears ...... te 2/11 3/9 
Extra for shoes and bends ...... each | 4/7] 6/3 
Do. stopped ends .......... ” 2/-| 2/6} 3/9] 4/3 
Do. nozzles for inlets ...... a 2/3 | 2/9} 4/-| 4/6 
PLUMBER. s. d 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ...... percwt. 67 0 
Do. Do. ' De EE dnceiecsaiontabane a 62 0 
Extra Jabour and solder in coated cesspools ........ each 7 9 
NE Sed eVo ccs évncve ds cévegbon ee cic dtugees perft.run. 0 6 
DONG... Ciadebdene es suede ees oosGCe eRe ae ee 3.4 
Copper nailing ............++ py sdeardneth iauenasd » » OO 8 
i 3” 1” 1h” ‘ 9” 4” 
Drawn lead waste perft.run| 1/1 1/9 | 2/— | 3/7 | 4/6 
Do. service ,, 1/8 2/2 2/8 4/3 
Do. soil =e 7/2 
Bends in lead pipe each 3/7 9/- 
Soldered stop ends __,, ¥/4 | 1/10 | 2/3 | 3/2 | 3/10 
Red lead joints .... ,, | 1/— | 1/2 | 1/5 | 2/1 | 2/8 5/5 
Wiped soldered joints ,, 3/2 | 3/10 | 4/6 | 5/5 | 7/2 i0/10 
Lead traps and clean- 
ing SCTEWS .. 20.059 16/2 |21/7 
Bib cocks and joints ..,, 7/6 |11/3 18/— |48/- 
Stop cocks and joints ,, 18/— |20/- | 30/- |75/- 
PLASTERER. s. d. 
Render, float and set in lime and hair .......... per yardsup. 3 4 
Do. Do. EN inh 3 een canes ~ bs 3 9 
Do. Do. ee et ogee ” ” 5 0 
ME MR OUI oo ois odds d 8s coos ovbak vers ae” | Ca 9 2 0 
Add metal lathing ............ RRR) SAE Asie PI ee - 3.6 
Portland coment screéd oon. cic cccccccsesccecs 99 »” 2 11 
> OEE Sdddvsustadnaxcdasacuvneéss ” ” 4 9 
SE NO RNUE be dn occ bi xh du sea Kdybas es perlgirth 0 3 
One-and-a-half granolithic pavings ............ per yard sup. 6 1! 
GLAZIER. 
es NO ME a sind sc conde edpachaishies per foot sup. | 10 
26 oz. ak; '.’. eabigemnbins tuatennaewimdae i” ot 2 0 
ND, <5. Win de vcenned ined codswn deceed ” ” 2 3 
Fe RE I Sis 5 leo kwh oie cole Ko bialv ob v's anick re 9 1 33 
} in. rough rolled or cast plate ............0005 .  - 1 43 
& i, WHOR CONE INES oo 5k. cacccusccccceenseques Pa 9 1 9 
PAINTER. s. d. 
Preparing and distempering, 2 coats .......... per yard sup. | 6 
Knotting and priming ..........ccccccsccccves 9 ” 1 0 
ere rm oe eee ” ” 1 6 
Do. 3 POR ek svixw Wes Se Sk aceite oiteke ” ” 2 4 
Do. BUG 6 cir isbecondiivcnsausi sd fe 3 2 
Do. t 4 coats eee ee ee ee ee ee 2 ” ” 4 0 
RIE = Sr bednsdacshedcccd'bsb00e0500e8ther » » 3 0 
PRON SUN onc cd 0 hkccbawebedbesde Kanon ” ” 2 6 
Sizing g50 Os 2668 6 Cb i SS ec hoSh Ew OSS pb We 66 wees 0% ” ” 0 4 
MME, a6 Sp.050 sh anne > 0s enabgs oes cdtiet yds ” 0 9 
MOE Nid cihy'ds 4s dace Sabre ake tes aden 9 ” 2 0 
OEE =n, oh decid boouerieas bhatebad per foot sup. 0 11 
PN is Ce:s clas sibdie den) salsa bem »” ” 1 9 
Preparing for and hanging paper .............- per piece 2/—to 5/- 
A 


foreman and carry a, profit of 10% on the prime cost without establishment charges. 


information given on this page is copyright. 
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and Unemployment Acts and from 1s. 6d. per £100 for Fire Insurance. The whole of the 
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LAW REPORT. 
ACTION FOR ALLEGED NUISANCE. 


[x the Chancery Division, before Mr. Justice 
Astbury, the case Davies and Others v. Drew- 
Bear, Perks & Co., was recently heard in 
which several residents at Chelsea sought to 
restrain by injunction Messrs. Drew-Bear, 
Perks & Co., from using at their steelworks in 
Battersea an electrically-driven steel, saw in 
such a manner as to cause a nuisance. 

Mr. Romer (for the plaintiffs) said that the 
plaintiffs were owners and occupiers of houses in 
Cheyne Walk and Carlyle-mansions, on the banks 
of the Thames, at Chelsea, and defendants were 
constructional engineers, carrying on business 
on the south side of the river opposite plaintiffs’ 
premises. The defendants manufactured steel 
girders, steel roofs, steel staircases, &c., and in 
June, 1919, they installed the electrically- 
driven steel saw complained of. Prior to this 
the works had been noisy, but they did not 
constitute a legal nuisance. A letter of protest 
signed by residents in the district had been sent 
to defendants, and in this communication it 
was stated that during the past few months 
there had come from defendants’ premises a 
noise which caused members of their households 
great discomfort. The noise, they wrote, was 
disturbing, and made it impossible to live in 
their houses in any reasonable comfort. 

Several witnesses, resident in the locality, 
gave evidence as to the irritation and discom- 
fort caused when the saw was working. Mr. 
A. 8. E. Ackermann, consulting engineer, gave 
evidence to the effect that if expense were no 
object the sound which caused the nuisance 
could be muffled, and Mr. Chas. H. Wingfield, 
consulting engineer, gave similar evidence. 

Mr. Burrows, an architect, gave evidence on 
behalf of the defendants to the effect that the 
noise from the saw was occasionally heard, but 
when there was traffic on the Embankment it 
was blotted out. The sound was not objection- 
able, and it was quite musical. There was 
nothing in the complaint of the plaintiffs. 
Mr. A, A. Hamilton Scott, M.S.A., said he did 
not consider the sound of the saw was objection- 
able, and it certainly did not,inferfere with 
thought. 

His lordship, having heard other evidence 
called on behalf of the defendants, and having 
himself visited the district for the purpose of 
hearing the alleged nuisance, gave judgment 
on November 25. After reviewing the facts 
of the case, and the evidence given, he said his 
own experience satisfied him without any 
question that the evidence on behalf of the 
plaintiffs was not exaggerated, and that it was 
the evidence of persons who had exhibited 
ordinary common sense and honesty. For 
these reasons he thought the plaintiffs had amply 
made out their case. He accordingly granted 
the injunction asked for, and the defendants 
must pay the costs. The operation of the 
injunction would be suspended for three 
months on the undertaking which the defen- 
dants had given to do all in their power to 
reduce the noise and forthwith to consult 
experts on the. subject. 


There are not many cases of alleged nuisance 
from noise, so the above case has received 
much notice in the Press. The plaintiffs were 
Persons of some distinction who resided in 
Cheisea, and the nuisance complained of was 
caused by a circular cutting machine used for 
cutting steel girders. The Court held that a 
nuisance had been established and an injunction 
was granted, but suspended for three montlis 
to enable the defendants to see if steps could be 
taken to reduce the noise. 

_ The law relating to this point is laid down 
i a case which was carried to the House of 
Lords, Rushmer & Alfieri ». Polsue, which will 
be found noted, in connection with another case 
of a like character, in The Builder for July 18, 
1908. In that case, it was laid down that the 
standard of quietude differs according to the 
character of the neighbourhood : for instance, 








what might amount toa nuisance in Belgrave- 
square would not necessarily be so in Bermond- 
sey; but, and this is the really important point, 
whatever the standard of quietude or comfort, 
the addition of a fresh noise may constitute 
a nuisance if it seriously interferes with the 
physical comfort of the inhabitants of the 
district. In this case, it was attempted by the 
defendants to prove that Chelsea was not a 
residential district, but this: contention was 
negatived by the Court; then, applying the 
above test, the Court found that, although in 
recent years a number of commercial and 
industrial works had been established on the 
south side of the river, there had been no com- 
plaint as to any noise until 1919, when this saw 
was started. The saw made a noise irritating and 
distracting, and one calculated to interfere with 
the comfort and enjoyment of the houses 
inhabited by the plaintiffs, and thus it was an 
additional noise constituting a nuisance accord- 
ing to the principles laid down in Rushmer’s 
case. 

It may be noted that the Court stated that 
it had come to this conclusion irrespective of the 
evidence of the plaintiffs themselves, but on 
the other evidence called by them. The learned 
Judge had himself heard the noise and his 
own observation also agreed with this evidence. 
The noise appears to have been intermittent, 
lasting various periods from a quarter of a 
minute to four or five minutes, and, although 
we are not aware whether any point was made 
of this, it must be common knowledge to those 
engaged in brain work that an intermittent 
noise is more distracting’ that one that is con- 
stant. Of course, the nature of the operations 
carried on in a district before the commence- 
ment of the defendants’ operations must be 
regarded, and a man going to a district where 
there are noisy operations must take the district 
as he finds it; but, as was pointed out in 
Rushmer’s case, even if a man lives in a manu- 
facturing part of Sheffield, it does not follow 
that he has no ground for complaint if a steam 
hammer is introduced next door and so worked 
as seriously to interfere with his comfort. 


a, 
SS 


TRADE NEWS. 
Glass Tumbler Draining Rack. 


We illustrate herewith a simple device 
invented and manufactured by Mr. M. Rycott, 
of 115, Balham Hill, S.W.18, for draining 
glass tumblers. The rack is fixed over the 
sink, and as the glasses are washed they are 








placed upside down between the slits in the 
pegs for draining. This method of drying 
glasses is much more hygienic than the use of 
a cloth, which is not only often liable to be 
used when dirty, but which is often exposed 
to contamination by house-flies. 


The Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., 
Ltd., inform us that, with a view to making an 
initial step towards pre-war conditions, it is now 
prepared to quote firm prices for heating con- 
tracts (involving the use of boilers, radiators and 
pipes) if the order is placed prior to June 1, 1921. 
This is a provisional date only, and the firm 
anticipates that its present commitments will 
cover it for this period, but trust that even after 
this date it will be able to adhere to the proposal. 
The clauses relating to increased cost due to 
advances in wages and material will henceforth 
be omitted from the firm’s specifications. In 
the case of estimates under consideration the 
firm is prepared to revise them and submit firm 
tenders. ~ 
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“LUXURY” BUILDING. 

In a letter to the Press with regard to the dis- 
cussion by Standing Committee “A” of the 
House of Commons last week on the Housing 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, Mr, Ernest J. 
Brown, Director of the London Master Builders” 
and Allied Industries’ Association, says, with 
regard to the Government Amendment em- 
powering local authorities to prohibit the con- 
struction of works or buildings where it appears 
that the provision of houses in the locality is 
being delayed by the payment of rates in excess. 
of those recognised in the district, that the 
Industrial Council for the Building Industry 
wished to see it made illegal, under penalties 
if necessary, for any employer to offer above the 
standard rates of the district to any workman, 
whether engaged upon what are called “‘ luxury ”’ 
buildings or housing schemes, or, in fact, any 
class of building whatever. There are certain 
firms, he says, with abundant capital who wish 
to erect new buildings or alter existing ones, no 
matter at what cost; so long as they get their 
work done it does not concern them what the 
result may be upon other classes of building 
work, either in their own district or elsewhere, or 
whether they are houses or anything else. By 
offering inducements these firms create an 
amount of chaos and unrest in the minds of the 
operatives that is of enormous harm, 

Referring to the statement of Sir H. Craik (as 
reported) that ‘“‘ working men have a right to 
sell their labour in the best market,’’ Mr. Brown 
says :—‘‘ Let the honourable member turn his 
attention for a while to practice and not theory,, - 
and he will find out for himself where he would 
soon be were he to occupy the position of an 
employer of labour adopting such a principle. . , 
Surely it is in the public interest to obtain houses 
at a more or less economic cost ; were his sug- 
gestions carried out it is absolutely certain that 
these houses could only be obtainable at such a 
cost as would be quite prohibitive.” 

With regard to Mr. Hopkinson’s remark that 
“there was a combination between contractors 
and the men they employed to get the maximum 
possible amount of plunder out of the taxpayers 
and ratepayers of the country,” Mr. Brown says in 
any other place but the House of Commons such 
abominable slander would not be listened to. 
“‘ If this gentleman is capable of understanding 
what takes place at meetings between employers 
and operatives in the industry . .. he would 
never again be guilty of such a mean attack upon 
honourable men engaged in both sides of the 
industry. To his remarks one can only say, 
bring proofs of your charges and let them be 
thoroughly inquired into by some independent 
authority, and the trade generally will welcome 
any such inquiry, which would be open to the 
public. The very fact that the Minister stated 
that it was at the request of the Industrial 
Council for the BuildingIndustry that he brought 
forward his proposed clause should be sufficient 
answer to this insidious-tharge.”’ 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday last, 
Mr. Pratt (Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 
Health for Scotland), in reply to questions, 
said he was aware that the Glasgow Corporation 
prohibited the erection of nine cinemas; but, 
on appeal, the appeal tribunal quashed the 
orders. He had no power to review the 
decisions ‘of the tribunal. He was aware that 
luxury buildings were making progress, while 
housing was held up for want of bricks and 
cement. He would inquire whether it would 
be possible that these cinemas, if they had to 
be built, should be built of sandstone, so that 
the bricks might be used for housing purposes 

Rear-Admiral Adair: Is the hon. gentle-. 
man aware that bricks are being sent to Scotland 
from London, Barrow-in-Furness, and other 
places in England for building in Glasgow, whilst 
bricks are being sent from Scotland to England ? 

Sir J. A, Hope: Does not that show that 
the Building Materials Supply Department is 
not working successfully in regard to the 
supply of bricks for building houses in Scotland ? 

Mr. Pratt: The Scottish Board of Health 
quite realise that. The difficulties of the last 
few weeks are under consideration now. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed tu “ The Editor,” and must reach 
him not later than first post on Wednesday. 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 


BARNES.-—For alteration to premises, for Mr. P. 
Hearn. Mr. D. G. Mootham, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
11, Beverley-gardens, Barnes, 8.W. :— 


OO ae RE 14,214 
Co a, ESS eee Site 13,600 
Mattock & Parsons ............ 13,084 
Geo. Andrews & Co. ........000. 12,264 


CHESHAM.—For the erection of 89 houses on the 
Brockhurst-road site, for the U.D.C. Mr. C. Philips 
Cole, F.S8.1., architect, Berkhamstead, Herts. —_ 
wa by Mr. A. J. H. Sprague, 104, High Holborn, 


tJessie Mead, Ltd., Chesham 
(20 houses.) ...... pdgaitmealak 96,222 
tRust & Ratcliffe, Chesham 
i > Rehr eyen , 
W. H. Bell & Co., Wandsworth.. £113,228 
Peerless, Dennis & Co., Ltd., 
nn, MPEG C ES EGOS 111,044 
Percy Trentham, Ltd., London.. 101,090 
Y. J. Lovell & Sons, Gerrard’s onion 


er ee 


tA. J. Brown & Co., Chesham 
(26 ROUBGN.) «cc ces cnv.ac.cccece 37,200 
t~Chesham Builders & Decorators, 
Ltd., Chesham (14 houses.) 87,107 


HAMMERSMITH.—For painting and decorating 
works, for the Electricity Department.—The B.C. 
has decided to execute this work by direct labour. 


HULL.—For the erecton of 120 houses, for the 
Corporation — 
CE SE OM. neisedsitevecpenee -£121,283 








War Memorials, Church 
Tablets, Celtic Crosses, 


in Stone, Marble, or Granite. Desdgns Pree. 
MARBLE SHOPFITTINGS & STEPS. 


| KELLY & CO. 


(Cramb Bros.) Ltd. 
1290, Marylebone Road, N.W.1 
Phone: ‘‘ Padd. 5518.” 











LONDON.—Erection of third section of dwejlings 
on the Tabard Garden Estate, for the L.C.C. :-—~ 


*Walter Lawrence & Son, Ltd, £55,678 0 0 
Kirk & Randall, Ltd., 8.W. 53,182 6 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., ‘ 

FRE ERS = RED 56,744 0, 0 
Foster & Dicksee, Ltd., S.W. 56,969 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., 

tne. eT ere 57,777 0 O 
Rowley Bros., Wood Green.. 57,832 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., 

Ee 59,620 0 0 
Leslie & Co., Ltd., Kensington 59,790 0 0 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwich.. 61,721 0 0 


LONDON.—For erection of elementary school at 
Wormholt-road, Hammersmith, for the L.C.€. :— 
*Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., Batter- 


OS ROPE EE pre a Ae: £56,887 
J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd., Norwood .. 57,543 
G. Godson & Sons, Ltd., Kilburn .. 57,835 
G. Parker & Sons, Ltd., Peckham.. 58,683 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd., W. ........ 61,052 


Leslie & Co., Ltd., Kennington .... 61,291 
Brand, Pettit & Co., Tottenham .. 61,587 
C. P. Roberts & Co., Dalston ...... 62,900 


LONDON.—For remodelling Somerford-street 
School, Bethnal Green, for the L.C.C, :— 

*J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd., Norwood .. 37,969 

G. Parker & Sons, Ltd., Peckham .. 39,189 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., Batter- 

OR trnaweee daa de Mae ead ace tdew 42,600 

J. Willmot & Sons, Ltd., Hornsey.. 44,679 

C. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Dalston 45,255 


Brand, Pettit & Co., Tottenham .. 45,464 
Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd., Westmin- 
WN se 'dae is aids tak ip ase 45,964 


yp aati erection of cottages, for the 


2*G. Bennett Burleigh, Seaford— 
Cottages at South Heighton.... £6,189 
| *Beswarwick & Bonner, Hove—Two 
houses at Falmer and two at 
Rodwell, at approximately.... 4,000 


NORTH WALSHAM.—Supply of 35,000 Dutch 
red pantiles, for housing scheme of the U.D.C. :— 
PRO ETS ni kc heevecsics £15 10 per 1,000 


a HELENS.—For erection of 200 houses, for the 


*Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons.. £850 for ‘*A”’ 
type, and about £1,000 for “‘B” type. 


SALFORD.—For supply of (a) scoop conveyer with 
petrol engine, and (6) resetting eight beds of horizontal 
retorts, &c., for the Salford Gas Committee :— 

*(a) C. H. Johnson & Sons, Man- 

r a, SERRE Fete Nee: £348 1 6 

| *(b) Gibbons Bros., Dudley £1,150 per bed 


WSALFORD.—Supply of 1,400 tons of fresh burnt 
em lime, to the Conservancy Committee of the 
Buxton Lime Firms Co. ...... £3,733 6 8 








JOINERY, 


@f every deseriptien and in any kind ef Weod. 
Guas. E. ORFEUR, Lrto., 


q 


ere varies COLNE BANK WORKS; 
eS COLCHESTER. 
Gatspamas: 106 @elegrams: “ Orfeur, Oolehester.” 








‘Established 1899. Estimates Free. 


L,1N O-LIKE JOINTLESS COM- 

POSITION FLOORING MANU- 
FACTURER, Wall and Floor Tiling 
Contractor. Terazzo, Roman and 
Ceramic Mosaic Pavior. 


0. TRAMONTINI, sovrnenv-on-sea 














J.J. ETRIDGE, Jt. 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 
CONTRACTORS. 


Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone; Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, &: 





JAPANESE OAK 


QUARTERED AND PLAIN 
BOARDS AND PLANKS 


OYDNEY PRIDAY 


25, Monument Street, E.C.3 
Telephone Nos.: AVENUE 667 & 4817 

















Transport Difficulties Solved. 

As the result of the table of running costs 
published a fortnight ago in the pages of 
this valuable organ, we had quite a gratify- 
ing number of inquiries from firms of repute 
in the trade, and we are glad to be able to 
say that we have in several cases been 
able to satisfy the requirements of our new 
clients and that we are busily engaged in 
doing our best for the others. 

The importance of transport successfully 
maintained and conducted cannot be over- 
estimated. It speaks volumes for the 
modern contractor of to-day, when it is 
realised that it is only necessary for him 
to have the dicta of an expert on the policy 
of transport applied to his business, and 
that these representations are immediately 
productive of result. 

With the close of 1920, we are clearing 
out this year’s stock of pleasure and com- 
mercial vehicles, and we are beginning i921] 
with an entirely new range of machines. 
As a consequence, we are prepared to accept 
any reasonable offer in furtherance of our 
clearance scheme. Any contractors, there- 
fore, who are desirous of securing vans, 
‘lorries or cars at sacrifice prices should 
communicate with us at once, either by 
letter or phone. Our terms are Cash or 
Deferred, whichever proves most suitable 
to purchaser. We are glad to advise the 
trade generally on any matter pertaining 
to transport. 

A post card or a ring will put our resources 
at your disposal free of cost—.Messrs. 
Autan, Taytor & Co., 126 & 128, High- 
street, Wandsworth S.W.18. ’Phone: 
Putney, 1698, [Advt.]. 














| CONTRACTORS’ 


WRITE FOR NEW 
PRICE LIST, No. W.B.5 












EFREDKK. BRABY & CoO. Ltda 
Chief Offices: 352-364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


STEEL 


BARROWS 


Works at London, Dept- 
ford, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Glasgow and Falkirk. 


























